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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LABOR OPPOSITION TO THE PRESIDENT. 


“T° HE effort of the Central Labor Union of Washington, D. C., 

to stir up opposition to President Roosevelt, on account of 
his labor rulings, has brought down upon the unionists’ heads the 
denunciation of every newspaper in the country, so far as we have 
seen, that comments on the case, and has lined up the journals of 
every political hue in the President’s defense. “If those concerned 
in this wretched business wish to make sure of the nomination and 
election of President Roosevelt next year by about 3,000,000 ma- 
jority,” says the Chicago Chronicle (Dem.), “ they can not do any- 
thing better calculated to accomplish their purpose than to carry 
their threat to boycott him into full execution.” The threat referred 
to is a set of resolutions sent out by the Washington Central Labor 
Union to 520 other Central Labor Unions throughout the country, 
embracing a membership of some 2,500,000 unionists, urging them 
“to petition the President of the United States to modify the order 
of no discrimination, and order W. A. Miller’s dismissal from the 
government service, to promote the efficiency of wnat service.” 
(The Miller case was fully discussed in these columns in our issue 
of September 5.) The most important paragraphs in the resolu- 
tions read as follows: 


“ Whereas, The Bookbinders’ Union’s charges against W. A. 
Miller prove that he has outrageously violated every moral and, 
in two instances, criminal law; that he has broken every obligation 
to his union, and that he was tried and found guilty of flagrant 
non-unionism; and...... 

“ Whereas, The President of the United States has seen fit to 
reinstate W. A. Miller, who is an expelled member of a trades 
Organization, notwithstanding the overwhelming evidence of his 
moral turpitude, and has also committed himself to the policy of 
the open shop, as shown by his letters; and 

“ Whereas, The Bookbinders’ Union, of Washington, D. C., has 
conservatively recognized the authority of the President in acce- 
ding to W. A. Miller’s reinstatement and working with him pending 
final settlement of the case; and 

“ Whereas, The charges have again been preferred in strict con- 
formity to federal law, and reasonable time has been given W. A. 
Miller to answer them; therefore be it 


“ Resolved, That the order of the President can not be regarded 
in any but an unfriendly light; and be it further 

“ Resolved, That organized labor throughout the country be 
urged to petition the President of the United States to modify his 
order of no discrimination, and order W. A. Miller’s dismissal 
from the government service, to promote the efficiency of that 
service.” 

The same body has sent the following request to the President: 


“The Central Labor Union, of Washington, D. C., earnestly re- 
quests that you modify your orders of July 13 and 14 to the Hon. 
George B. Cortelyou, in which you say that there shall be no dis- 
crimination between union and non-union labor, and do further 
petition that W. A. Miller, assistant foreman of binding in the 
Government Printing-Office, be dismissed to promote the efficiency 
of the service, on c ,arges made by the Bookbinders’ Union, which 
proved his unfitn”ss for the duties of a public servant.” 


The Chicag’, Federation of Labor has sent the President a letter 
of some g,o.0 words along the lines suggested; but the Federated 
Trades C~uncil, of Milwaukee, thinks that the Washington move- 
ment loc ks like a Democratic effort to use the unions to oppose the 
President, and has decided to have nothing todo with it. The 
general executive board of the Knights of Lubor, which is said to 
represent about 100,000 unionists, has adopted resolutions declaring 
that “ the President is one of the best friends that organized labor 
ever had in the White House,” and that “the action taken at this 
time against President Roosevelt is not in the interest of organized 
labor, but a political move that, if carried out, will disrupt or lower 
organizations and injure the members.” Zhe Amalgamated Journal 
of the Iron, Steel,and Tin Workers declares its belief that “ Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, as a man, is heart and soul with the labor-union 
movement,” and it defends his action in the present case. “If the 
civil service laws were broken in this case,” it adds, “we are afraid 
the unionists would be the losers in the end.” 

The newspapers look upon the action of the Washington union 
as an effort of union labor to get control of the Government, at 
least as far as its employment of labor is concerned, and as such it 
is denounced. Thus the Detroit /vee Press (Ind. Dem.). says: 


“When a walking-delegate undertakes to say who shall work for 
the Government and who shall not; and when a labor-union under- 
takes to damn a President for enforcing the regulations enacted by 
Congress in relation to government employment, it is time for the 
rest of the people to ascertain whether we are living in a republic 
or under a government of the unions, by the unions, and for the 
unions.” 

The Chicago Journal (Ind.) declares: 


“ There can be only one end to this policy adopted by the Feder- 
ation of Labor for the unions. It can end only in arousing a deep 
and lasting indignation all over the country against the unions and 
their leaders. How serious a matter this is the leaders themselves 
may not realize, or, if they do realize it, they do not care so long 
as their own selfish purposes can be advanced. But it is a very 
serious matter indeed. The unions could go far with public senti- 
ment on their side; but with public sentiment against them, they 
are doomed.” 

Says the Des Moines Register and Leader (Rep.): 

“President Roosevelt has given abundant proof of his friendly 
attitude toward organized labor. All the world knows that he is 
not an enemy of organized labor, and it is extremely inconsiderate 
for the Central Labor Union, of Washington, to put him under 
duress in a matter of official duty. We do not believe its action 
will be approved by the calmer heads, and the suggestion that if 
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he does not yield, organized labor will oppose his reelection, is 
preposterous. The working people of the United States are not 
going to determine their choice for President, with all of the issues 
and interests involved in the election, upon the outcome of this 
dispute over Miller’s job in the bindery. If they do, our institu- 
tions are in a shaky condition.” 


The Brooklyn Zag/e (Ind. Dem.) treats the request of the union 
for control of government work with undisguised scorn. It re- 


marks: 


“Even a wild-eyed Populist would draw the line at this sort of 
thing. Even Mr. Bryan finds constant inspiration in the text: 
Equal rights to alland special privileges tonone. Even a Middle- 
of-the-Roader would stop short of asking that he be the sole recip- 
ient when government distributions are in order. Organized labor 
has a legitimate mission in life. It is to compel a recognition of 
demands founded upon justice and supported by the public sense 
of what constitutes fair play. But it is a far cry from the fair and 
the just and the legitimate to a petition that nineteen shall be sac- 
rificed in the interest of one. After that the deluge. After that, 
let us paraphrase. Let us call it government cf the minority, by 
the minority, for the minority. Incidentally let us tear the Con- 
stitution into fragments.” 


The New York Journal of Commerce (Fin.) wonders what would 
have happened if a body of financiers had made a similar demand 


upon the President. It says: 


“This is the most audacious demand ever made to the head of 
the Government of the United States. It calls for a violation of 
the fundamental principle of equality of privilege and opportunity 
upon which our Government is based. It is inconsistent with the 
laws and rules adopted for the regulation of the civil service and 
all publicemployment. It is such a demand as no organized body 
of citizens engaged in commerce or finance, or having common in- 
terests of any other kind, would dare to address to the President 
of the United States, or could presume to address to him without 
bringing upon itself universal condemnation.” 


The majority of the unionists themselves, in the opinion of the 
Philadelphia Ledger (Ind.), will stand by the President: 


“It will be strange, indeed, if the great mass of our workmen, 
however devoted to their unions they may be, will not approve 
rather than condemn the President for his fidelity to the funda- 
mental principle of free government, which treats all citizens as 
equal before the law. They are too intelligent, too just, too pa- 
triotic to antagonize a public servant whose only offense is the 
maintenance of the law which his oath of office demands he shall 
invincibly maintain. If Miller were to be now removed, the act 
would be misunderstood by many thoughtful, law-loving people; 
they would think and say that the President had yielded his con- 
victions of duty to personal considerations, to fears of threatened 
opposition. Theodore Roosevelt has never yet showed the ras- 
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cally quality of cowardice in the face of antagonism; it is improb- 
able he will do so now.” 


A $100,000,000 COLLAPSE. 


HE spectacle of a $100,000,000 “ trust” unable to get hay for 
its horses on credit was seen last week, so a despatch in- 
forms us, in Sault Ste. Marie, where the Consolidated Lake Supe- 
rior Company has gone into liquidation. The liquidation, it ap- 
pears, resulted from the failure of the directors of this big concern 
to raise $5,000,000 to pay a loan from the Speyersyndicate. Com- 
ing after the failure of the asphalt trust and the shipyard trust, and 
accompanying the decline in the price of other trust securities, this 
collapse leads some papers to believe that the era of trust“ booms” 
is closing. “The speculative syndicate on a colossal scale has 
apparently had its day for the time being,” remarks the New York 
American. 
Most of the loss, it is said, will fall upon Philadelphia investors. 
The Philadelphia Press moralizes upon the financing of the con- 
cern as follows: 


“Here is a corporation which within a year was paying 7 per 
cent. dividends, and which began two years ago with a capital of 
$102,000,000, so destitute of liquid assets or working capital that it 
can not pay a loan of $5,050,000, for which its very existence was 
pawned. Nothing appears to be left. Great sums are paid for 
plant and sums as great on contracts for improvement. All van- 
ishes. Those nearest to the management and in the direction are 
heavy, perhaps the heaviest, losers, and no one is legally respon- 
sible. 

“But Lake Superior Consolidated, like all the other trusts, was 
organized under the Connecticut corporation act, which, like that 
of West Virginia, New Jersey, Delaware, and other States, was 
expressly drawn to relieve all concerned of responsibility. No one 
was responsible for anything in the prospectus. No one could be 
held, in the promotion or direction, for any statements, promises, 
or representations. The sidewalk vendor is more responsible for 
the razors and the remedies that he sells in the flare of his gasoline 
lamp than the promoters or directors of an American trust to 
which millions of dollars flow. 

“It isa free game, and a free game by statute law, as free as 
wildcat banking was before the federal Government stepped in 
with a statute which made bank directors responsible to the pen- 
itentiary as well as to their shareholders and depositors. A moral 
responsibility remains. In this, as in most such cases, some pro- 
moters and directors were deceived, some deceived others, and 
some simply made a business blunder of the first magnitude. 

“ But business liabilities are not created by moral responsibilities. 
They can only be imposed by law. The law in this case and in all 
these trusts removed all statutory responsibility. In England or 
in any European country the promoters and directors concerned in 
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AN INTERESTING LINE-UP, 
—De Mar in the Philadelphia Record. 





HEAVEN HELP THE “ CHECK!” 


It is said that the trusts will put up Senator Fairbanks for Vice-Presi- 
dent toact asa check on Roosevelt. —Leip in the Detroit News. 


CARTOON PROPHECIES OF ROUGH RIDING. 
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THE BEAR—“ Please, sir, may I stay a little while longer?” 
—Ireland in the Columbus Déespatch. 
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RussiAa—* Calm yourself, gentlemen, the evacuation is about to begin.” 
Bradford in the Baltimore Hera/d, 


PICTURES OF RUSSIA EVACUATING MANCHURIA. 


a case like the Lake Superior Consolidated would be pecuniarily 
and criminally responsible for their representations to investors. 
They are not here. Every one knew they were not, and through 
all the long months in which these bubbles were blown 7he Press, 
at least, was steadily warning investors that no one was responsible 
for their money. No one could be held. 

“Yet the pressure for ‘blind-pool’ corporations is so strong that 
Massachusetts has just altered a sound corporation law under which 
directors are responsible into a wildcat act, under which no one 
can be held.” 


The charter obtained from the Connecticut authorities, and re- 
ferred to in the above editorial, has been examined by the Hart- 
ford Post, which says of it: 

“The charter which the Consolidated Lake Superior Company 
secured from the Connecticut Legislature authorizes the company 
to do almost anything under the sun from establishing power canals 
and making trousers to scooping in other concerns, running rail- 
roads, and operating mines. The franchise is almost broad enough 
to enable the company to take general supervision of the affairs of 
the United States and Canada, altho the concern is forbidden to 
do various things in Connecticut which it is authorized to do else- 
where in the wide, wide world. The free-and-easy generosity with 
which Connecticut grants special privileges is well illustrated in 
the charter of the befuddled corporation which is now executing 
all the contortions of a decapitated spring chicken. 

“But the capitalization feature of the charter is worth a bit of 
detailed attention. It provides that the capital stock of the cor- 
poration ‘may be increased from time to time to such amounts as 
may be determined by the board of directors, provided such in- 
crease shall be approved by two-thirds in interest of the stock- 
holders of the corporation.’ All limitations on the capital are 
lacking. No reasonable relationship between capitalization and 
assets is insisted on. In most of the omnibus charters which the 
Connecticut legislature grants to industrial corporations some re- 
strictions are imposed on the volume of capital . . . but no such 
limitation may be found in the case of the Consolidated Lake Su- 
perior Company’s charter. 

“The Consolidated Lake Superior franchise supplies every 
temptation and opportunity for wildcat financiering. Facilities for 
stock-watering are furnished in job lots and assorted sizes. No 
restrictions on the application of irrigation principles and practises 
to the shares of the concern are set up. The collapse of the cor- 
poration is partly due to the cob-house financiering which the 
State of Connecticut authorized. We still think and say, as we 
have long said and thought, that it’s time for the State to have a 
care about granting omnibus and unrestricted charters.” 


The Detroit /yvee Press, which is familiar with the situation at 
Sault Ste. Marie, says, in effect, that the scheme was magnificent, 
but it was not business. To quote: 


“The Consolidated Lake Superior Company is perhaps the most 
extraordinary example of mushroom financiering that the country 
has seen in recent years. Mr. Clergue went to Sault Ste. Marie 
to investigate the opportunities for a pulp-mill. He became in- 
toxicated with the prospects that presented themselves to a lively 
imagination; he intoxicated others, and as a result millions of del- 
lars have been wasted inan attempt to create an industrial universe 
in little more time than the Almighty, according to Moses, spent 
in creating the world. Out of this pulp-mill project grew not only 
pulp-mills, but iron-mines and railroads, and blast-furnaces, and 
steel-mills, and power-houses, and street-railway lines, and ferry- 
boats, and pretty nearly every form of industry that could be 
established in a timber and mineral district. 

“The power-house and the railroad illustrate the general plan of 
constructive financiering. The canal and power-house were pro- 
jected on a princely scale, and are wholly suz generis; but unfor- 
tunately, when both were completed, there was nobody to buy 
power of the company. Apparently this trifling detail had never 
been considered, and the magnificent plant has remained idle 
because nobody wished to use it. The railroad, which extends 
toward the bleak and barren region of Hudson’s Bay, is said to 
have been built regardless of expense. It was a first-class piece 
of railroad construction—one that would have done credit to the 
New York Central or Pennsylvania systems; but when it was 
built there was nobody to use it except the company, and for all 
its purposes a logging road would have answered as well. It was 
like building an expensive flour-mill in the Black Hills in the ex- 
pectation that some day enough wheat would be grown in the crev- 
ices of the rocks to make it possible to grind flour there; or like 
building a saw-mill on the Kansas prairies in the belief that forests 
would ultimately spring up there and the mill would have timber 
to manufacture. 

“It has cost the stockholders of the company a great many mil- 
lions to learn that great and varied industries do not spring up fully 
armed like Athene from the head of Zeus, and they are likely to 
derive no benefit whatever from the experience. ‘The entire estab- 
lishment will probably pass into the hands of the bondholders, 
who will proceed to operate the profitable properties and allow the 
remainder to lie idle until the normal development of the country 
warrants a resumption of work. Eventually all the property of the 
company may be worth what it has cost, and even more; but that 
possibility does not help the present stockholders, and it buys no 
bread for the families of the unfortunate men who have suddenly 
been thrown out of work by the bursting of the bubble.” 
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DEMISE OF THE CANAL TREATY. 


N O special perturbation has been excited by the failure of the 
Colombian Congress to ratify the Panama Canal treaty 
within the time limit, which expired September 22. 


paper advocates of the Nicaragua route 


The news- 
the New York Herald 
and Zhe American, the Memphis Commercial Appeal, the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal, and a few other papers—continue to assure 
the President that the American people are overwhelmingly in 
favor of the Nicaragua route, and demand that he now abandon 
Colombia and open negotiations with Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 
These newspapers, however, are in a small minority. And in an 
equally small minority are the papers that have been advocating 
the opposite course—American assistance or encouragement of 


secession and revolution in Panama—and, indeed, all talk of such 


a course appears to be dying out. The general feeling of the 
American press seems to be that of if we “stand pat.” Colombia 
will come to terms. 


“ Personal opposition to President Marroquin” was the cause of 


the death of the treaty at the hands of the Colombian Congress, 
































SENATOR MORGAN OF ALABAMA, 

Chief advocate of the Nicaragua route. He says in a newspaper inter- 
view : “The action at Bogota means the building of a canal by the Nicara- 
gua route. President Roosevelt has no discretionary powers, but it is 
made mandatory upon him. Itturned out exactly asI expected it to do 
It is the best thing for this country and the world.” 


according to a prominent Colombian interviewed in New York by 
The Tribune. 


York Journal of Commerce says corroboratively : 


And the Washington correspondent of the New 


“The Hay-Herran treaty failed on account of a peculiar condi- 
tion of affairs at Bogota. President Marroquin, who succeeded to 
his office as the result of intrigue, is a man without a party. He 
had few supporters in the Colombian Senate. 
Presidential election in December. There are numerous candi- 
dates for the office. Each one of them has his followers, and none 
of them was willing that Mr. Marroquin should succeed in carry- 
ing a canal treaty through, and should get control, on the eve of a 
Presidential election, of the $10,000,000 that would have been paid 
by the United States under the Hay-Herran treaty. 

“The people of Colombia are now appealing to the United 
States to wait until.after the Presidential election. The Act of 
Congress directs the President to open negotiations with Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica if -he fails to make an arrangement for the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal within ‘a reasonable time.’ The 


There is to bea 
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President is the sole judge of what constitutes ‘a reasonable time.’ 
He is to judge whether this limit will have been exceeded if he 
waits for more favorable political conditions in Panama. All of 
the indications here now are that he will wait. All of the indica- 
tions in Colombia point to the conclusion that if he does wait he 
will be able to secure a treaty that will be acceptable to the United 
States. If General Rafael Reyes, who is a strong man and who 
is earnestly in favor of the construction of the Panama Canal by 
the United States, should be elected President, it is probable that 
he would be powerful enough to carry through the Colombian 
Congress a treaty as favorable as that which has recently been 
rejected by their Senate. There are doubtless other men among 
the aspirants for the Colombian Presidency who are as strong as 
General Reyes, and in a Latin-American country a strong man in 
the Presidential chair usually has little difficulty in controlling the 
actions of the legislative body. It is unfortunate for the sake of 
the Hay-Herran treaty that Mr. Marroquin was not a man of this 
type.” 


Considerable newspaper comment has been aroused by an edi- 
torial in the Louisville Courier-Journal, charging wholesale cor- 
ruption and jobbery in connection with the Panama treaty. This 
paper says: 


“The Morgan-Hepburn bill designating the Nicaraguan route, 
supported by ‘he report of a commission and by ample collateral 
testimony, had passed the House by an overwhelming majority, 
and was abort to pass the Senate by a two-thirds vote, when 
M. Eduard Lampré turned up at Washington. The rogues in 
France who had got possession of the fag-ends of the old De 
Lesseps scandal and tragedy had first sent over one Hutin to spy 
out the lay of the land. Hutin talked about $150,000,000. He was 
only a‘feeler.’ Having ascertained that $40,000,000 was about the 
figure that might be made practicable, $20,000,000 for the thieves 
in France and $20,000,000 for the thieves in America—Hutin went 
home and Lampré came. With his arrival upon the stage the 
scenes began to be shifted. First one newspaper correspondent 
and then ancther came out for Panama. First one newspaper 
and then another came out for Panama. First one alleged ex- 
pert and then another came out for Panama. Public opinion thus 
manipulated and supposed to be adjusted, the gray wolves of the 
Senate began to show the whites of their eyes; then to wag their 
tails; then cautiously to come out into the open; final’y, the 
Spooner act, setting aside the Morgan-Hepburn bill, and substi- 
tuting Panama for Nicaragua. But even here, the thieves hada 
little care for the looks of it; they were not wholly insensible of 
the finalities, and so—for appearance’s sake—they inserted a clause 
setting forth that if there was any hitch in the ratification of the 
proposed treaty with Colombia, the President should use his dis- 
cretion and select a route. In other words, the gray wolves, in 
selling out to the French jobbers, who had nothing to sell but a few 
pots and pans and a lawsuit, were careful not to be too conspicu- 
ously in the service of the transcontinental railways, equally op- 
posed to each and every canal project. 

“Who should foresee that the thieves in Bogota, getting a whiff 
of the stealage from Washington, would contrive that, before the 
delivery of the goods, $20,000,000 should come to them? But so 
it came to pass. Colombia rejected the treaty. The situation 
provided for in the Spooner act has arrived. The President is face 
to face with the precise contingency which even the thieves con- 
sidered necessary to secure their rear and to save their bacon 
among the people in case there should be too greata row. And 
what do we see? We see appeals for delay, urgings for a new 
treaty, plans for a Colombian revolution and the secession of Pan- 
ama; anything, everything, to make good the $20,000,000 to the 
thieves in France and the $20,000,000 to the thieves in America, 
completing the sum agreed upon in the Spooner act. Of course, 
if these avail, the $20,000,000 for the thieves in Bogota must be 
made good also, and will be inserted in the next treaty. 

“If the President hearkens to the clamor and hesitates, it will 


_ not mean that he is personally corrupt, with a share of the steal- 


age coming to him, but it will mean that the power behind the 
steal is, like the power of Quay in Pennsylvania and Addicks in 
Delaware, too great for him—his nomination and election ahead— 
to resist it. ; 

“Meanwhile, time’s up, Mr. President! The Colombian treaty 
is dead—killed by an overdose of rascality in Bogota.’ Will you 
act upon the mandate, unguardedy given you by the Spooner 
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act, or will you continue to play politics of the Quay-Addicks brand, 
until the thieves get their second wind, working the while the 
scheme of the transcontinental railways for obstructions and 
delay ?” 


LOSS OF CUBAN TRADE. 


STEINHART, the United States consul-general at Ha- 
¢ vana, has just made an elaborate report which contains 
interesting information concerning the resources and products of 
Cuba. The report shows the remarkable progress and prosperity 
of the little republic during the past year and a half, while, on the 
other hand, it discloses the fact that the United States has not 
made any commercial gain in Cuba since the establishment of that 
republic. The consul-general finds that the importations from the 
United States into Cuba since 1899 have fallen off considerably, 
whereas importations from Germany, and from other countries in 
Europe, show a steady increase. We learn from the report that 
the imports into Cuba from the United States were only $26,053,- 
395 in 1902, as against $29,181,700 in 1899. Meanwhile the imports 
into the island from Germany increased from $2,024,000 in 1899 to 
$3,612,038 in 1902. Spain still does considerable business with 
Cuba, altho its imports to the island decreased from $11,116,500 in 
1899 to $10,105,816 in 1902. There has also been a decrease in the 
percentage of Cuban exports to this country. In 1899 the United 
States received 83 per cent. of the exports of Cuba, whereas last 
year only 76.2 per cent. came here. Mr. Steinhart does not blame 
the Cubans for this loss of trade to the United States, but he be- 
lieves that the decrease is due to the refusal of American manu- 
facturers to take advantage of the opportunity presented in Cuba. 
He says in the report: 


“While the demands of the domestic trade in the United States 
during the present era of prosperity may be responsible for the 
fact that the manufacturers in the United States overlook the 
market which Cuba offers, yet this can not be considered as an 
adequate reason for the loss of trade to the United States. 

“Large shipments of hardware, both from England and Ger- 
many, are constantly being made to this republic, and inquiry as 
to the cause for such shipments brings out the fact that many of 
our manufacturers refuse to devote a portion of their output for 
export, and Cuban buyers, finding that they are unable to get their 
orders filled in the United States, naturally turn to the European 
market. 

“If at some time in the near future our home market shall have 
been supplied and manufacturers are forced to turn to other coun- 
tries to find an outlet for their productions, difficulty will be expe- 
rienced in diverting the trade of Cuba from established channels, 
and the undertaking will be found both expensive and doubtful of 
success. It is to be hoped that the American manufacturer will 
anticipate this situation and take prompt steps to remedy the fall- 
ing-off in trade between the United States and Cuba. 

“The establishment of a United States merchants’ exchange at 
Havana is earnestly advised. A suitable place devoted to the ex- 
hibition of goods manufactured in the United States would be an 
inexpensive and most efficient assistance to our manufacturers. 

“If pending treaties between the United States and the republic 
of Cuba are ratified a large influx of capital isexpected. Improve- 
ments will continue to be made, which naturally carry with them 
employment for those now unemployed. 

“In this connection I desire to refer to the Cuban Railway. 
The construction of this railway, which was commenced in No- 
vember, 1900, and finished November 11, 1902, has opened upa 

territory: which includes 70 per cent. of the area of the island. 
This territory, however, only contains at this time about 38 per 
cent. of the total Cuban population. Between 6,000 and 7,000 
workmen were employed by the railway company during the past 
two years, and the cost of construction up to date has been $10,- 
500,000. Naturally, considerable additional improvements will have 
to be made on this railroad, necessitating the outlay of a further 
large amount of money. Villages and towns will spring up along 
the line. Virgin soil will be cultivated and a great market for 
goods manufactured in the United States can be secured if our 
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manufacturers will become interested and take advantage of the 
opportunities afforded them.” 


Many of our papers take this opportunity to call upon Congress 
to act upon some sort of reciprocity treaty so as to pick up this 
lost trade. “Congress must simply decide whether this country 
will take full advantage of a fine market lying right at our door, 
or let it go to other people who would be at a disadvantage in 
competing with us,” declares the Detroit 77zbume, and the Pitts- 
burg Dispatch remarks: 


“The glaring trade inequality whereby we buy nearly twice as 
much as we sell is becoming greater each year. Meanwhile Ger- 
many and Spain are increasing their sales, and England is almost 
holding her own. Cuba’s total trade has increased more than 
$12,000,000 since 1900, showing the vast possibilities of the island’s 
commerce which the failure to pass the reciprocity measure is los- 
ing to the United States. Reciprocity with Cuba is getting upon 
a more mercenary plane than the fulfilment of national pledges or 
the needs of Cuba. It is now a question of cold business whether 
this country is to permit its expanding market at its doors to be 
taken from it.” 


The Beet Sugar Gazette, which is devoted to the interest of the 
American sugar industry, and opposes reciprocity, declares that 
so long as the sugar trust “can control the sugar refining industry 
of this country it is making a clear profit of about $10 on every ton 
of sugar imported and refined.” Therefore any reduction in the 
import duties would add to the profit, which “ would be an ideally 
comfortable position for the trust.” For this reason the trust 
“prefers to act in the réle of the power behind the political throne 
that wishes to ‘help poor Cuba’ rather than develop the American 
beet sugar industry.” 

It is interesting to note that between May 20, 1902, the date when 
the republic was established, and December 31, 1902, the revenues 
of the island amounted to $9,729,448, and the expenditures to 
$8,102,587. For the six months ending June 30, 1903, the total 
revenues amounted to $8,197,940, and the expenditures are expected 
to amount to $5,229,250, leaving an available cash balance on June 
30, 1903, Of $3,968,690. These figures, it is remarked, may change 
the opinion of many persons who last year doubted the capacity 
of the Cubans for self-government. 
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A TOUCHING APPEAL. 

PRESIDENT PALMA—‘“I should like to borrow $35,000,000 for my very dear 
friend here, the Cuban Patriot whom you know so well, he having helped 
you so nouly in the freeing of his Beloved Country. lam sure your knowl- 
edge of his true worth will be ample security.” 

UNCLE. SAM-—"“It is most peculiar, considering his size, that I didn’t see 
anything of him when I was down there.” 

~—The Philadelphia /ngutrer. 
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SEVEN MILLION FILIPINOS. 

HOMAS B. REED’S statement that in paying Spain $20,000,- 

ooo for the Philippine archipelago the United States ob- 
tained the population for “$2 a head” appears to have been an 
underestimate. Brig.-Gen. Joseph P. Sanger, Superintendent of 
the Philippine census, has completed the first accurate count ever 
made of the Filipinos, and finds from a preliminary reckoning that 
the population numbers 6,976,574, of whom 650,000 are included in 


the category of “ wild tribes.” Previous estimates of the popula- 
tion of the islands have been in the nature of guesswork, ranging 


from 8,000,000 to 1 but the estimates of this Government 


,OO00 ,OOO 5 
have been more nearly accurate. In 1900 the population was given 
as 6,961,339 and in 1902 the Bureau of Insular Affairs estimated it 
at 6,975,073. 

Our papers show special interest in the facts concerning the pro- 
portions of civilized and non-civilized native people. It was com- 
mon for politicians in the years 1898-1900 to refer to the Filipinos 
as “savages,” an impression that is corrected by the present re- 
port. 
1902, 
civilized; but the figures of the eight tribes foot up to 6,363,000. 
On the strength of this it is believed that when the revised figures 
of the “wild tribes” are finally published, they will probably be 
nearer 600,000 than 650,000. 


The “Gazetteer of the Philippine Islands,” published in 


stated that eight of eighty-four tribes may be regarded as 


The census was preliminary to putting into operation the new 
government provided by the Cooper law, which gives to the natives 
a partial participation in regulating their local affairs. The Bos- 
ton 7ranscript comments on the census and its results as follows: 


“This census will correct several errors and will compel revision 
of certain judgments of the islands and the people. Thus it is 
found that the guesses made, both by the Spaniards and our earlier 
officials, at the population were too high, Even a year or two ago 
there were American officials who thought that the enumeration 
would show the presence of at least 8,000,000 people in the islands. 
This guess was about 1,000,000 too high, it now appears. Another 
revision of opinion as to the capabilities of the Filipinos is called 
for by the revelation that the wild tribes constitute only about ten 
per cent. of the population. This is a condition favorable to us. 

“The civilization of the Philippines is very different from ours ; 
the struggle that has been going on has been largely a collision 
between two civilizations suddenly brought together by the chances 
of war; but what degree of advancement the people have attained 


should make their development easier under our guidance. This 
guidance should not guide too much or too insistently. A wise 


administration will not seek to Americanize too rapidly in anything, 
and should avoid altogether attempting to Americanize certain 
things. A demonstration of the greater value of an American idea 
to their well-being ought to be the best way with a people among 
whom General Sanger has found so many intelligent enumerators. 

“General Sanger’s experience in directing the Cuban census 
qualifies him to speak authoritatively of the capabilities of a people 
as enumerators, and he frankly admits that without the faithful 
service and cordial cooperation of the Filipinos his work in the 
Philippines would have been a lamentable failure. Politically, the 
census may have an important effect on our relations with the 
Philippines, since it is to be the basis of representation of the local 
legislature we have promised to establish, somewhat similar to that 
of Porto Rico.” 


One paragraph in General Sanger’s report pays a high compli- 
ment to the capacity of the native helpers in the work, which leads 
the Boston Herald to say that it would seem that “men who, act- 
ing on their own responsibility, could acquit themselves so hand- 
somely would be able to conduct an independent government for 
their own people with reasonable wisdom and discretion.” 

In view of the above it is of interest to know just what progress 
the Americans have made with the Filipinos. We are told by the 
Manila Cad/enews that our efforts are being rewarded on all sides. 
To quote: 


“With time’s advance the American and Filipino races are learn- 
ing to know each other better; mutual esteem is spreading, and 
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by various manifestations of reciprocal good-will a close attach- 
ment is growing. Commercial intercourse is adjusting relative 
interests, and collisions are few and far between. 

“The brown man’s struggle for existence has been carried on in 
the face of innumerable perplexities; internal dissension, deceit, 
hypocrisy, and treachery—all made his opposition to the sover- 
eignty of Spain hopeless and futile. Whether justified by an im- 
partial appraisal of respective rights, or condoned by the judicious 
opinion of the disinterested, the tedious conflict with the Don was 
predestined to defeat, and failure was engraved on every side. 

“With the advent of the Americans unconditional independence 
was hoped for by ambitious leaders; but if the whole Malay popu- 
lation of the Philippines could have been allowed to decide whether 
they were willing to entrust the reins of government to their own 
countrymen or to the newcomers, it is certain that they would 
have determined bya large majority to test the pacificand benevo- 
ent attitude of the United States in preference to the medieval 
theories and gluttonous innovations of self-imposed martyrs. 

“Plain in manner, reverencing God, the people are welcoming 
hopefully our laborious efforts, and attestations of loyalty and 
gratitude are heard on every side. 

“What Spain made no pretense of accomplishing in three cen- 
turies the Americans have accomplished in less than three years. 
The results are not ephemeral. They will endure. 

“We are moving on even daily. Weare not out of the woods 
yet, but we are on the edge of the clear.” 


END OF OUR IRON AND STEEL “* BOOM.” 
is admitted by the most competent authorities,” says the 


“ I" 
New York Journal of Commerce, “ that the boom in the iron 
and steel trade of this country, which began with the early weeks of 
1899, has come to an end,” and in support of this statement it 
quotes Mr. James M. Swank general manager of the American 
Iron and Steel Association, who says the same thing in Zhe Bul- 
letin of his association. Zhe Railway World (Philadelphia) makes 
a similar observation and adds that “it is useless to deny that if 
past experience accurately foreshadows the result, the outlook for 
all classes of steel securities is unpromising.” This reference to 
steel securities means, of course, the securities of the United States 
Steel Corporation, which have been reaching lower and lower 
levels until the common shares reached 15 last Monday. This 
corporation, broadly speaking, says 7he Railway World, “is the 
steel industry of the United States,” and “it has been well said 
that this company is a national institution, and that should it sus- 
tain financial disaster, the entire country would suffer along with 
its stockholders.” 
Mr. Swank, who avers that the iron-trade boom has ended, goes 
on to say, in his Bulletin : 


“It would be chronologically correct to say that it ended with 
the close of the first half of 1903, when it became evident to all 
observers that the urgent demand for iron and steel in nearly all 
forms was slackening and that some iron and steel prices were 
weakening. These indications of the subsidence of a boom that 
was then exactly four years and a half old have since been still 
more noticeable. But it is an error to assume that the end of the 
boom means an end of prosperity for the iron trade. Consump- 
tion still continues at an enormous rate, few works have been 
closed even temporarily by a lessened demand for their products, 
and prices are simply being adjusted to more normal conditions. 
This is the whole story up to the present time. We see no occa- 
sion for apprehension about the immediate future. The remainder 
of this year promises to be a busy period for nearly all our iron and 
steel manufacturers and for those who furnish their raw materials. 
Last year we imported over a million tons of iron and steel because 
our own manufacturers could not, for various reasons, supply the 
demand, and imports on old orders are still heavier than we like to 
see them. We are now able to meet our iron and steel wants. In 
this fact alone there is great encouragement. Our imports of iron 
and steel should now rapidly decline and our exports should mate- 
rially increase.” 


Bradstreet’s says of the break in steel stocks: 
“ The principal reason for the continuance of the downward prog- 
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ress of the Steel securities has been, without doubt. the decreased 
activity of the iron and steel industries, the diminished demands 
for such products, and the shrinkages in prices. While there is, of 
course, an exhibition of the tendency usual on the part of the 
speculative community to exaggerate these matters, it neverthe- 
less involves a recognition of the fact that the boom in the steel 
industries has come to an end. The natural impulse has been, so 
far as Wall Street is concerned, to jump at the conclusion that 
the situation involves an exceedingly severe reduction in the earn- 
ing power of the constituent companies of the Steel Corporation, 
and a further natural impulse is to infer that the payment of divi- 
dends on the common stock of the concern can not be continued. 
What are asserted to be more or less authentic intimations from 
inside sources, to the effect that the current earnings are amply 
sufficient to justify the regular payments of 1 per cent. each quar- 
ter on the common stock, have been forthcoming, but seem to 
have little effect. In fact, it is said that there will be no official 
statement of the earnings or orders of the Stee>Corporation until 
the directors meet in the first days of October to consider the 
figures which give the results for the September quarter, and then, 
as heretofore announced would be the policy, make them the basis 
for the determination which is to be reached in relation to the com- 
mon stock dividends. It is hardly needful to observe that uncer- 
tainty in this respect, even tho the probabilities favor the contin- 
uance of the dividends, has lent itself admirably to the manipulation 
which bearish stock-market interests have not been slow to apply 
to the Steel stocks. Indeed, the movement in its later stages has 
borne many of the familiar earmarks of a bear raid, notably in the 
sources of much of the heavy selling of the common stock and in 
the readiness of the prices to rally after each successive drive, to- 
gether with the free use made of reports about a possible reduction 
in the prices for steel billets... .. 

“The outcome of the movement in the United States Steel stocks 
will be looked on narrowly by the public, forming as it does the most 
important feature of a difficult situation. With an army of stock- 
holders, stated at latest accounts to be 97,000 odd, which the cor- 
poration has on its stock ledgers, and the distribution of much of 
these holdings in small amounts among investors throughout the 
country, it is given added influence in the general market. It 
must, of course, strike any observer that the present figures at 
which the securities of the Steel Corporation sell have practically 
discounted the worst results which might be apprehended in con- 
nection with its dividend policy on its general business.” 


The Wall Street Journal notes that the downward movement of 
steel shares is carrying downward with it the faith and hope of in- 
vestors in trust securities, and it endeavors to reassure them by 
pointing to the tremendous “community of interests” behind the 
trust movement. It says: 


“The low price of the stocks of United States Steel certainly in- 
dicates a very grave doubt on the part of the public as to the 
endurance and dividend-earning power of the greatest of the trusts. 
‘Other large companies are in actual trouble, and on the surface it 
would seem to be questionable whether the trusts would be able to 
weather the first storm which they have entered since the trust ex- 
pansion became the most momentous development of our national 
progress. But it is not always safe to draw general conclusions 
from surface indications. It may be reasonable to say that evolu- 
tion of trusts has, for the time being at least, reached an end; but it 
does not follow, because of several unfavorable incidents recently, 
that the entire trust fabric is going to collapse of its own weight 
under the first touch of trade reaction, such as has shown itself in 
the iron and steel trade. 

“The chief strength of the great trusts lies in the fact that they 
include in their direction the leading capitalists in every important 
line of enterprise, so as to present a powerful community of inter- 
ests. The result, it is fair to infer, is to impart something of that 
degree of strength belonging to the banks in New York, the least 
of which has behind it, in large measure, the power ofall. Take 
the United States Steel, for instance. It has in its directory the 
leaders of the two most powerful spheres of influence in this coun- 
try. The men in control of this stupendous industrial corporation 
are also the directing spirits in the greatest chains of banks and 
the actual powers in the leading systems of railroads. Here we 
have a combination which it would be impossible to equal in this 
country. If it fails, it may be said that the principle of combina- 
tion, ona large scale, must fail. In addition to the inherent strength 
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of this corporation, it has the powerful aid of the leading railroads 
and the largest banks. It will be well to watch the future develop- 
ments from this point of view.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


WE hope Mayor Low will win; but every time his picture is published 
there is a setback for reform.—7he Fhiladelphia Ledger. 


IN writing of egotists, Jerome has only to obey the maxim, “Look into 
thine own heart and write."—7he New York Mail and Express. 


THE most noticeable thing about the “Gorman movement” is the impo- 
sing deliberation with which it passes a given point.—7he Kansas City 
Journal. 

WITH regard to the worrisome “decline of British trade,” it might be said 
truthfully that America has declined none of it that was available.—7he 
Baltimore American. 


MYSTFRIOUS tremblings of the earth are terrorizing the residents of an 
Indiana county. Perhaps Booth Tarkington is writing another novel.— 
Zhe Philadelphia North American. 


THE electric-car in Germany which attained a speed of 107 miles an hour 
was probably running past a group of suburbanites who were waiting on 
the corner.—7he Detroit Free Press. 


ARE the party spoilsmen to be asked to believe that fourth-class post- 
offices exist solely for the sordidly utilitarian purpose of handling mai 
matter ?— 7he Chicago News. 


Foxy SULTAN.—Instead of having to travel to study the military and 
naval equipments of other countries, the Suitan has the entire outfit pa- 
raded before him now and then.—7he Washington Star. 


AS a result of assassination rumors, it is said, Servian bonds dropped 
1 franc 20 centimes. Must mean that the Grand Holder of the Bundle 
dropped the Servian bankroll of 1 franc 20 centimes.—7he New York Eve- 
ning Jelegram. 


EDITORIAL AMENITY.—This paper stands for decent argument with our 
contemporaries, not for discussion leading up to personal aitacks. If we 
give news from court records, certainly it, should not be construed asa 
personal attack.—7he Atlanta Age. 


“Yes,” said the candidate, “I'm going out among the farmers to-day—to 
a pumpkin show or jackass show or something of that sort. Not that I 
care for pumpkins or jackasses, but I want to show the people that I am 
one of them.”— 7he Kansas City Journal. 


Sir THOMAS will jeave all of his defeated boats on this side of the ocean. 
This will be no calamity to the yachts, as they are accustomed to being 
left. Thus instead of “The Beautiful Three-leaved Shamrock,” the song of 
Sir Thomas may be “The Three Beautifully Left Shamrocks.”"—7he Baéts- 
more American, 


Once there was an ice trust, and it had a commodity which people were 
anxious to buy in avery hot summer. So the trust said: “Behold, the 
people’s pockets are ours; let us gothrough them.” But the people said : 
“Nay, we will get along without ice,”"and when the winter.came the 
trust's stock was used for wall paper. Bogota papers please copy.—7he 
New York World. 
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Secretary Root is said to favor extensive railroad building in the Philip- 
pines. —Carter in the Minneapolis 7%mes. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


POE’S CONTRIBUTION TO AMERICAN 
LITERARY HISTORY. 


ii HE life and work of Edgar Allan Poe have been fruitful sub- 

jects of controversy among literary men for over half a cen- 
tury. Poe antagonized all the “literary powers” of his day, and 
he was in turn antagonized by them. As a recent writer, Mr. 
Sherwin Cody, has said: “ Poe seems to force every one to take 
sides,—and when sides have been taken, we have Poe on one side 
and every other literary man of eminence on the other.” Mr. 
Cody continues (in the Chicago Dia/, September 16): 


“ All this has been like a wall of ice about any attempt to exam- 
ine Poe in the only way in which any great author can be fairly 
examined, namely, with the enthusiasm of a lover who is likewise 
a thoroughly intelligent and just critic. Poe has had his devoted 
friends, it is true; but for the most part they have not been en- 
dowed with the highest critical ability.” 

A younger generation, “owning no thraldom to the New Eng- 
land writers,” has now come to the front, and among them are a 
number of keen critical minds. Mr. Cody suggests three leading 
points of inquiry upon which he thinks they must enter. Taking 
up, first of all, the question of Poe’s literary artistry, he says: 


“He had a skill that he had learned by patient study and prac- 
tise. This is clearly shown by the improvement he made in revi- 
sing his poems and tales. What a world of difference, for instance, 
do we find between‘A Pean’ of 1831 and ‘Lenore’ of 1843, tho 
one is but the developed form of the other! Poe never revised 
but to improve, and he was an habitual reviser of all his work. 
Have we not here, then, a conscious literary artist (whose genius 
none can deny), with methods we might study, with the closest at- 
tention, for the critical principles they would reveal? 

“Poe’s literary history in this respect is interesting. He pub- 
lished his first volume of poems in 1827, the same year and at the 
same age wlien Tennyson published his contributions to ‘Poems 
by Two Brothers’; and his volumes of 1829 and 1831 correspond 
closely with Tennyson’s early volumes of about the same dates. 
Clearly the first two volumes are altogether experimental; but in 
the third (1831) we find such gems as *To Helen.’ From this time 
on Poe never attempted a serious poem without making a pro- 
nounced artistic success, with the single exception of the dramatic 
poem ‘ Politian,’ which was a further experiment such as ‘Tamer- 
lane’ and ‘Al Aaraaf’ had been. What other great poet, after he 
had once learned his art, practised it so rigorously? Tennyson 
may be regarded as almost the only other one.” 


There have been few hitherto, continues Mr. Cody, to point out 
Poe’s devotion to and permanent interest in the American reading 
public. “While English and French writers have lamented bitterly 
that Poe was not born somewhere, anywhere, zo¢ in America, we 
find in Poe’s own writing not one word of complaint, not one ex- 
pression of a wish that he had been, or might be, anything but an 
American.” Furthermore: 


“His magazine project, to which he devoted himself so strenu- 
ously throughout his life,—was not that much more than an ambi- 
tious desire to make money? Poe’s real passion was to establish 
a periodical that would educate the American reading public criti- 
cally to appreciate the best in literature, since he believed that 
only with such an educated audience could the best works of liter- 
ary art be produced. No other American writer ever devoted 
himself so unselfishly and passionately and persistently to so noble 
an artistic cause. Poe justly accuses Longfellow of literary indo- 
lence in ‘Hyperion,’ a novel totally at variance with the literary 
principle of unity enunciated by Poe. . . . And he ends his re- 
view sadly: ‘We are indignant that he [Longfellow], too, has 
been recreant to the good cause.’ Poe was faithful unto death.” 


Turning, in the third place, to a consideration of the scientific 
motive in Poe’s literary work, Mr. Cody says: 


“Such scientific stories as ‘Hans Pfaal’ and ‘The Conversation 
of Charmion and Eiros’ are light; and while they serve their pur- 
pose, they are somewhat fanciful. In ‘Eureka’ Poe made a pro- 
foundly serious effort, which has never been properly studied, and 
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indeed has usually been looked on as a curiosity in the literary 
garret, not unlike the flying-machine of Darius Green. 

“In studying this side of Poe’s literary history, we must bear in 
mind, first, that Poe was of a scientist, but a literary man, and 
‘Eureka’ he specifically calls a ‘prose poem.’ When he says it is 
‘Truth,’ he does not mean, as Professor Woodberry supposes he 
does, that he believes himself a great scientist and metaphysical 
thinker, but rather that he feels the sublimity of his subject and 
has studied it with the serious reverence which truth requires. 
There are various kinds of truth, and the truth Poe aims at is of 
a literary, not a scientific, character—that is, it is touched with 
imagination and sentiment. Whether Poe was successful or not in 
‘Eureka,’ he at any rate gives us an ideal of loftiness and immen- 
sity as the proper subject-matter of literature, and a hint as to how 
the plodding investigations of science may be utilized for the most 
ideal purposes. 

“Science has made such immense strides since Poe’s day that 
we can not hold him responsible for any inaccuracies or shortcom- 
ings in statements of scientific truths; but the present writer be- 
lieves that the thoughtful student.will find in ‘Eureka’ the germs 
of that modern philosophy which has fully reconciled the material 
and the spiritual, discovering in mind, matter, God, and man an 
unassailable unity. In any case, the method of thought, the poetic 
conception, can never be affected by our changing knowledge, for 
they belong to the permanence, the immortality, of genius.” 

Finally, “we have not yet exhausted Poe. There has been but 
little really sympathetic study of him as yet, and, therefore, no 
real or permanently valuable comprehension of him. Curious cir- 
cumstances have retarded his vogue. Now that those circum- 
stances have passed away, we may look forward with renewed 
hope of his finding his true place in our literary history.” 


A RUSSIAN VIEW OF THE ‘** ANGLO-SAXON” 
DRAMA. 


RT has not been “commercialized” in Russia. Her critics 
and writers regard the theater as a temple and forum, and 
the stage as a mere profit-making enterprise seems to them an 
anachronism indicative of artistic decadence. In the leading 
monthly of the advanced thinkers, the Rousskaya Bogatstvo, the 
first of a series of articles on the English (or Anglo-Saxon) drama 
has appeared, in which the writer analyzes the plays of Pinero and 
Jones. He rails at Archer for saying that England does not now 
shrink from comparison with continental Europe in matters dra 
matic. Jones and Pinero, he says, are the first British dramatists, 
and they are supposed to have redeemed and elevated the stage. 
But do their plays reveal anything new, fresh, original, capable of 
further development? Have they any message for their genera- 
tion or the coming one? He answers these questions in the nega- 
tive, at the same time declaring that the Jones-Pinero “serious 
drama” isa symptom of the time, a key to the understanding of 
modern capitalistic society. 

A detailed examination of Pinero’s works leads to the following 
summary : 

“The English critics find in Pinero a whole Golconda of new 
ideas. But what are these new ideas? I can deduce none but 
these: ‘Nice people are to be met with only in the upper circles.’ 
Pinero never shows us anybody who is not a marquis, lord, aristo- 
crat,and soon. He has a decided weakness for these—it is Mrs. 
Grundy’s worship of title. Again: ‘The woman with a past can 
not i1ake a good wife, no matter how devoted, sincere, refined, 
and accomplished she may be. The past is a ghost which poisons 
the whole subsequent existence.’ ‘Outside of marriage there is no 
love.’ *The highest mission of woman is to love her husband and 
study the Bible.’ 

“This is really the whole capital with which Pinero made his 
advent in the dramatic art. His comedies are bright and skilful, 
but when he attempts to moralize he shows long ears.” 


The claim that Pinero and Jones have defied the conventions of 
Mrs. Grundy this Russian critic ridicules. They are, he says, 
Philistine to the core, and their success is due to their unconscious 
fidelity to the sentiments and prejudices of the middle classes. He 
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FAMOUS SHAKESPEARE PORTRAITS. 


adds that neither the playwrights nor the critics are free to do or 
say anything really “new” or unconventional. To quote: 


“Dramatic art must reckon with the syndicates who own the 
theaters. These commercial syndicates will accept no plays which 
offend the notions of the middle classes. The alleged war of 
Pinero and Jones on convention must be understood in a very 
restricted sense. To the commercialization of the stage is due the 
fact that, in truth, there is no dramatic criticism in England. The 
critic who indulges in frankness is sued for damages. The play- 
wrights resent even mild disapproval. Jones’s manager excluded 
the critic of 7e Times from his theater because of an unfavorable 
review of his plays. And this was the.act of a man who defies con- 
vention and talks about the need of anew message from the stage !” 


Not to the Pinero-Jones plays can the theater look for any 
renascence, concludes the Russian writer. History shows that 
the epoch-making dramas were those which derived their chief 
significance from the boldness and strength of their ideas, from 
burning words which inspired enthusiasm and faith in the audi- 
ences. Passion, aspiration, idealism, appeals to men’s love of 
progress and justice, were the characteristic qualities of the epoch- 
making plays of the past. Are there any such plays in contempo- 
rary England? The most popular and successful of all of Pinero’s 
pieces was “ Sweet Lavender ”—a sentimental and shallow comedy ! 
But the critic finds a new message in G. Bernard Shaw’s plays, to 
which he will devote a special paper.— 7vanslation made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 

Henley’s Note of Pseudo-Strength.—lIn the course 
of an estimate of the late W. E. Henley’s poetry, Mr. J. C. Bailey 
(in The Monthly Review, London, for September) questions the 
authenticity of that note of strength which has been so generally 
recognized and praised in Henley’s work. We read: 

“Few poets have ever more entirely possessed sincerity; few 
have ever more passionately desired strength. And the tragedy 
was that that was the one gift the gods denied him. Strength is 
serene, and he who touched so many moods never touches serenity. 
Men to whom the physical life, with all its energies and joys, has 
come naturally as a thing of course, do not talk about it forever 
as Henley did. Nor is it they, but the invalids who have never 
had their fill of it, who rank its pleasures with ‘ art and love and 
faith.’ No one would wish to dwell unfairly on this side of Henley, 
which, if it has its disagreeable, has certainly also its touching 
aspect. But it is a real part of the total impression he leaves asa 
poet, and can not be passed over. He cried out in that fine little 
poem, as well known as anything he wrote: 

I thank whatever gods may be 


For my unconquerable soul. 


It matters not how strait the gate, 

How charged with punishments the scroll, 
Iam the master of my fate; 
I am the captain of my soul. 





“ But, alas! that is not true of any of us, except in the Stoic’s 
sense; and Henley, whatever he was, was no Stoic. And so be- 
cause he would ask what had not been given, and because, like a 
true invalid, he made a glory of his own want of self-restraint, he 
came to have a liking for words and phrases which seemed from 
his sick-room to have the sap and vigor of health, but sound differ- 
ently to those who know that health is nota noisy, irregular tor- 
rent, but an even flowing, even sounding, almost silent stream.” 


SHAKESPEARE’S PORTRAIT. 


N ONE of the many portraits of Shakespeare, as we are re- 

minded by Mr. John Corbin, the dramatic critic of the New 
York Z7imes, has been accepted as unquestionably genuine. The 
only portraits which are known to have come down to us from 
Shakespeare’s time are the engraving by Droeshout prefixed to 
the Folio, and the Stratford bust. These agree in general features, 
but differ in certain important details. In his recently published 
book, “A New Portrait of Shakespeare,” Mr. Corbin presses the 


ry 


claims of a third portrait, which he declares has been “ strangely 
neglected.” Says Zhe Academy and Literature (London) : 


“This book raises a very interesting discussion. The ‘new por- 
trait’ of the title is the Ely Palace Pot.rait, now in the Stratford 
Museum; and the book considers the respective claims of this and 
of another portrait in that collection (the alleged original of the 
Droeshout engraving) to be original paintings of Shakespeare. 
Shakespeare portraits are perilous things. In the later eighteenth 
century ‘originals’ were manufactured wholesale, generally by 
painting a new head on an old picture of any one the forger came 
across. One of these men, Holder, after describing an ‘original’ 
made out of a Dutch admiral, says: ‘I afterward made another 
Shakespeare worth a score such as the above.’ As Mr. Corbin 
observes, this ‘other’ Shakespeare of Holder (which has not been 
traced) is a lurking terror to all who have to do with supposed 
original portraits of Shakespeare. ee 

“The Ely portrait was discovered by a bishop of Ely in 1846 in 
a second-hand dealer’s shop. It was found to have an inscription, 
giving the date 1603, at 39, which agrees with Shakespeare’s age 
in that year. The inscription is in the block characters usually 
employed in paintings of the early seventeenth century; and the 
portrait has an evident resemblance to the Droeshout engraving. 
Many good critics (including the director of the National Portrait 
Gallery) believe it to be a genuine painting of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, whether or not it be a portrait of Shakespeare. The colors 
are too thin for any picture underneath, nor is there any such trace 
where they have been removed by scrubbing. For the picture has 
been scrubbed and restored in parts, tho the upper portion of the 
face is luckily pretty safe. The inscription bears trace of repaint- 
ing only in one minute portion—enough, however, to make it inse- 
cure evidence. The hair and moustache are auburn, as they are 
said to have been in the Stratford bust; but the eyes are greenish- 
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gray, while the Stratford eyes were hazel. The dress has a gen- 
eral resemblance to that in Droeshout’s engraving. 

“The painting which is claimed as the original of Droeshout’s 
engraving has practically no history. It belonged to a private per- 
son and is onapanel. It exactly resembles the engraving, save 
that the face is painted with somewhat more skill. Setting aside 
the opinions of judges, which vary greatly. Mr. Corbin’s argu- 
ments against it are these: The inscription is not in block letters, 
but in free-hand characters, which are seldom found in paintings of 
the supposed time. There is clearly another picture underneath— 
a suspicious thing, seeing the habits of forgers. The moustache 
corresponds with that in the later prints of Droeshout’s engraving, 
not with that in the original state, before the engraving had been 
tampered with (as it has very largely). Now the original painting 
should correspond in this point with the original engraving. It 
looks as if it had been made after the engraving, and from a late 
State of it. Finally, the points of bad drawing in the dress, which 
the engraving shows, are exaggerated in the painting. We should 
expect an original painting rather to correct this bad drawing. 
These are certainly points against the picture. In the Ely paint- 
ing, on the other hand, we find just such improvement in the draw- 
ing of the dress as seems to suggest how Droeshout’s mistakes 
came about; while the moustache corresponds with that in the 
first state of the engraving. Without following the matter into 
more subtle and artistic details, it must be said that Mr. Corbin 
makes it plausible that the Ely picture is an original portrait of the 
poet, tho not perhaps the original of the engraving; while he 
certainly shows a case against the supposed Droeshout original. 
And there the thing must for the present stand.” 


MRS. HARRIS AND THE WRITERS OF 
SOUTHERN FICTION. 


N RS. L. H. HARRIS’S article on “ Fiction, North and 

South,” which appeared in the September issue of Zhe 
Critic and was noticed in our pages two weeks ago, has aroused 
considerable resentment in the South. It will be recalled that in 
this article Mrs. Harris—who, by the way, is a Southern lady now 
on the staff of the New York /udefendent—draws a number of 
comparisons between the Northern and Southern novel, in a man- 
ner decidedly derogatory to the latter,and comes to the conclusion 
that Southern fiction has hitherto lacked the qualities that go to 
make great literature. This view, in the opinion of the literary 
editor of the Atlanta Journa/, Marie Alice Phillips, is entirely 
unwarranted by facts. Miss Phillips writes: 


“This Jeremiah wailing in the desert of Southern mediocrity 
says: ‘There are immortal characters in Northern fiction who owe 
their existence to the author’s psychic power to create the spirit as 
well as the grosser personality of his hero. We have very few 
such characters in Southern fiction.” In fact, she can recall only 
one original man type of recent date, and that is Mr. Will Har- 
ben’s mountaineer, ‘Abner Daniel.’ Neither is it easy to recall 
any character in very recent Northern fiction that is ‘autocthonous.’ 
But we have some in the South even if they be not entirely ‘new.’ 
Charles Egbert Craddock (Miss Murfree) has given us the original 
type of the Tennessee mountaineer. ‘Ned Brace,’ in Longstreet’s 
‘Georgia Scenes,’ is autochthonous, as is ‘Colonel Carter of Car- 
tersville.’ In Ellen Glasgow’s‘The Voice of the People’ we have 
the modern political type—a type not even equaled by Hon. Peter 
Stirling ; Joel Chandler Harris has given us ‘Uncle Remus’ and 
the life of the inhabitants of the underworld; ‘Bill Arp’ (Major 
Charles Smith) was purely creative, individual, and artistic in 
everything he wrote. 

“ Many have attempted pictures of the old South, and not all of 
them sentimental and picturesque—most of them are true. But 
perhaps F. Hopkinson Smith in ‘The Fortunes of Oliver Horn’ 
has given us the purest picture of antebellum society, the finest 
types of the aristocrat of that time in Richard Horn and his wife. 
John Fox, Jr., gave in his ‘Crittenden’ a type of the new South, 
and in his ‘ Kentuckians,’ the two men who are rivals for the hand 
of the governor’s daughter are both autocthonous: Marshall 
growing out of many generations of proud ancestry; the moun- 
taineer springing from the side of the rough mountain and coming 
down to do battle with his peers.” 
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Another lady writer in the same paper, Mrs. Patton, of Atlanta, 
has the following to say: 


“Since literature reflects the life of a people, why, in heaven’s 
name, should we not write of life as we know it, past and present? 
Why should we attempt to forecast the unlovely types that will be 
evolved by the strenuous conditions of the struggle for bread, for 
commercial standing. by the effort that man must now make to 
do his fellow man and do him first? To the North the ‘uncivil 
war’ was an episode; to the South it was the end of one great 
régime, the beginning of another. It destroyed and created many 
types. Why. then, should not this great drama, played out in our 
midst, enter into our romances? Indeed, how could it be other- 
wise? We are a heroic people by nature; why should we not 
reflect the heroic in our literature? Even tho the terrible scenes 
about the battle-fields fade from our memory, the influence of such 
scenes will affect our life, both national and personal, for ages to 
come. It is in the blood and will come out in the book. . . 

“Just what Mrs. Harris means by her expression that we would 
never be able to create in fiction ‘a black man or a white man that 
could sustain an ethical relation to both races,’ I don’t know. 
Certainly they can never meet on the plane of any kind of equality. 
In the very nature of things it is impossible, since one is many 
millions of years farther along in the scale of evolution than the 
other. But if she means that we will never write a story in which 
the black man will receive absolute justice from the white man, 
the character of Nicholas Burr is a distinct refutation of that 
vague contention. Mrs. Harris seems to have forgotten Joel 
Chandler Harris, whose fame is world-wide as a writer of some- 
thing more than clever dialect, and Ruth McEnery Stuart, who is 
clever along other lines as well. She surely has forgotten that 
delightful‘ Mrs. Wiggs’ who as a genuine type is so finely set forth 
by a Kentucky girl. 

“ Perhaps we ‘never will be able to grasp our dramatic possibili- 
ties,’ or ‘create one deed more than we have experienced along the 
way we are predestined to go,” but it is not true ‘that sentimental- 
ity which harks back to some fair illusion of the past has taken 
the place of spiritual power in Southern fiction.’ Our best writers 
have reflected life as they have seen it and are seeing it to-day, 
beautified by sentiment, and kindliness, and courtesy, and honesty, 
and hero-worship, and by the saving grace of humor. Do not all 
these more than compensate us for our lack of novels dealing 
frankly and vulgarly with a life that we know nothing about: even 
for our lack of mental discipline and sense of literary proportion? 
The longer we can enjoy our Uncle Remus, our Ned Brace, our 
Colonel Carter, our Mrs. Wiggs, or take in the beauty of Southern 
skies and azure mountains and hemp-fields, the better for us. 
Heaven send that we cling to our ideals even tho critics like Mrs. 
Harris consign us to the limbo of hopeless incompetency.” 


A NEWLY DISCOVERED ‘POET OF GENIUS.” 


R. BERTRAM DOBELL, a well-known English //¢érateur, 

is credited with the achievement of a rare feat. He claims 

to have discovered a “ poet of genius” whose work remained un- 

known and unprinted for more than two hundred years in the 

hands of a Herefordshire family. The poet in question is Thomas 

Traherne, and the essential facts in his career are given by the 
London A ¢hene@um (August 29) as follows: 


“Thomas Traherne finds brief mention in the pages of Anthony 
Wood’s ‘Athenz.’ He was the son of a shoemaker at Hereford, 
went to Brasenose College in 1653, took orders, and obtained a 
living at Credenhill, near Hereford, which he left after the Resto- 
ration to become chaplain to the Lord Keeper of the Seals, Sir 
Orlando Bridgeman. He published one or two controversial and 
devotional treatises, and died at his patron’s house at Teddington 
in 1674. A contemporary writer records ‘those praises and _halle- 
lujahs, in which he was very vigorously employ’d whilst he dwelt 
amongus.’ These form the contents of the volume now published. 
The majority of them remained in manuscript at his death; a few 
had already been printed in his prose work on ‘Christian Ethics.’ 
They are wholly of a religious character, and in the vein of George 
Herbert and Henry Vaughan.” 


Mr. Dobell’s own estimate of Traherne’s talents is stated as 
follows: 
“TI can not help thinking that neither Herbert, Crashaw, nor 
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Vaughan can compare with Traherne in the most essential quali- 
ties of the poet. Healone has that‘impetuousrush of a mind... 
lifted into ecstasy beyond itself,’ which Milton, as we have seen, 
regarded as the chief requisite of poetry. Herbert has a finer 
sense of proportion, a keener perception of the importance of form 
and measure; Vaughan appeals more strongly to the common sym- 
pathies of mankind; while Crashaw, when at his best, has more 
fine passages of quintessential poetry, more curious felicities of 
expression, than Traherne; but none of them has the vitality, the 
sustained enthusiasm, the power imparted by intense conviction, 
which we find in our author.” 


These glowing words are echoed by Mr. T. C. Devereux, a 
writer in 7he New Liberal Review (London, August), who goes so 
far as to say that there is nothing in the English language, “not 
excepting Wordsworth’s Ode,” quite so good as Traherne’s poem, 
“The Salutation.” Traherne “ well deserves to be rescued from 
the rubbish of time,” he thinks; “ now that we have him we feel that 


our literature was sensibly poorer without him.” Further more: 


“Traherne’s unfaltering confidence in the dignity and impor- 
tance of human life is a note that falls gratefully on the modern ear. 
The world and the people in it are all beautiful to him. No 
doubt enters his mind that all créated things were designed for the 
enjoyment and the instruction of the human race. Modern science 
is less confident, but Traherne’s view is probably the truer one. 
At all events, it is the more comforting view. 

My infancy no sooner opes its eyes 
But straight the spacious Earth 
Abounds with Joy, Peace, Glory, Mirth, 
And, being wise, 
The very skies 
And stars do mine become. 


“We have traveled many leagues along the road of pessimism 
since these words were written. Our knowledge is greater, if our 
understanding is not soclear. We have wrested some secrets from 
nature, and not a few from history, and the old simple faiths are 
no longer easy to us. We echo Browning’s 


God's in His heaven, all’s right with the world, 


as country folk whistle a merry tune when they pass a graveyard 
at night. Our valiant protests deceive not even ourselves. Our 
enjoyments are feverish, our laughter as the crackling of thorns 
under a pot. Weare as misers who'grind and pinch all their years 
and die before they have begun to live. Matthew Arnold’s 


Strange disease of modern life, 
With its sick hurry, its divided aims, 
Its head o’ertaxed, its palsied hearts, 
is a malaise for which the wisest among us have discovered no 
certaincure. We are as powerless to shake it off as the dreamer 
to avert the calamities that oppress him in nightmare. Is there 
any modern poet with the courage to write in this strain ?— 
I was as high and great 
As Kings are in their seat. 
All other things were mine: 
The world my house, the creatures were my goods, 
Fields, Mountains, Valleys, Woods, 
Men and their arts to make one rich combine.” 


The Atheneum, however, is quite unwilling to indorse these 
enthusiastic estimates. It says: 


“We have no desire to depreciate Mr. Dobell’s interesting and 
creditable discovery, but we really must not be asked to accept 
Traherne as a great poet, or even a great religious poet... . 
Traherne is, in fact, a pious soul, but an indifferent versifier, and 
is really doing little more than putting carefully thought-out intel- 
lectual conceptions into elaborate stanza-forms upon a recognized 
model. That at least is how he affects us. It is not a bad test to 
consider what, in a poet approached for the first time, could be 
thought worthy of inclusion in an anthology on the scale, say, of 
Mr. Quiller-Couch’s ‘Oxford Book of English Verse.’ In Tra- 
herne’s case—nothing. Mr. Quiller-Couch does, in fact, include 
one piece; but it is outclassed. Here is a stanza as good as any- 
thing in the book : 

We plow the very skies, as well 
As earth, the spacious seas 

Are ours; the stars all gems excel. 
The air was made to please 


The souls of men: Devouring fire 
Doth feed and quicken Man’s Desire. 
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The Orb of Light in its wide circuit moves, 

Corn for our food springs out of very mire. 

Our fuel grows in woods and groves; 
Choice herbs and flowers aspire 

To kiss our feet; Beasts court our loves 

How glorious is man’s fate! 

The laws of God, the Works He did create, 

His ancient ways, are His and my Estate. 


“But this is yoked with four others unequal to itself, and if one 
opens Traherne at random, one is as likely as not to find him sing- 
ing in the following strain : 


O nectar! O delicious stream! 
O ravishing and only pleasure! Where 
Shall such another theme 
Inspire my tongue with joys or please mine ear! 
Abridgment of Delights! 
And Queen of Sights! 
O Mine of Rarities? O Kingdom Wide! 
Omore! O cause ofall! O glorious Bride! 
O God! O Bride of God! O King! 
O Soul and Crown of everything!” 





FOR THE EXTERMINATION OF THE “PIANO 
PEST.” 


ig Germany the attack on the promiscuous use of the piano and 

other noisy musical instruments at all times and places has as- 
sumed almost the phase of a crusade. The latest and most char- 
acteristic discussion of the problem is a determined protest made 
by Siegmund Auerbach, a leading physician of Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, in the Supplement of the Munich A //gemeine Zeitung, No. 
142, the oldest and probably most influential general scientific 
journal in the country. The publication of the protest in this 
journal is significant, indicating that the learned world of the 
Fatherland is taking the matter seriously. We translate and quote 
the following : 


“The protest of thinkers against the piano pest is not new, nor 
have the protestants been the meanest among men. Both Goethe 
and Schopenhauer have virtually cursed the evil habit of their 
thoughtless neighbors that interfered with their work and comfort, 
and yet, comparatively speaking, their sufferings must have been 
small compared with that of most modern men. Still more recently 
the /ittérateur, M. Lessing, wrote a series of articles in the Word 
und Siid, in which he voiced the protest of nervous people against 
this evil. It is well known to what trouble Mrs. Carlyle went to 
save her husband from molestation of this kind, and how Richard 
Wagner bought peace at a high price from the distorting street 
rabble in Florence. The question itself has a history which 
prominent men have helped to make. 

“The question has both a medical and a legal side. The effect 
of such noise on the finely strung nerves of the thinkers and writers 
is very dangerous, and as a physician I can testify to this danger. 
Piano-players have no right to endanger the health of their neigh- 
bors, and, this being the case, it is the right and the duty of states 
and governments to protect their people against the pest. There 
are regulations that forbid crying out wares on the streets, that 
regulate the noise that may be made by hucksters and others; why 
should there not be regulations to protect people from the piano 
hammerer? Just how this is to be done it will be the business of 
our lawmakers to determine. But one way that seems to be good 
would be to determine that those who by their callings or by 
choice are bound to use the piano or the loud musical instruments 
hours and hours each day should be compelled to live in certain 
quarters of the city, or in certain squares in a street, or in certain 
sections of squares, just as in the railroad trains there are certain 
parts and portions where smoking is allowed and others where it 
is forbidden. In this way there would be unmusical places where 
other people could live undisturbed and be sure that the next mov- 
ing-day would not bring the unwelcome pianos into the new neigh- 
borhood. But both medical and legal considerations call for an 


extermination of the ‘piano pest.’”—7Zvranslation made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 





The Bookman’s September list of the six best-selling books of the previous 
month is as follows: 
1. Gordon Keith.—Page. 4. The Filigree Ball.—Green. 
2. The Mettle of the Pasture.—Allen. 5. Lady Rose's Daughter.—Ward. 
3. The Gray Cloak.—MacGrath. 6. The Main Chance.—Nichelsen. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


JAPANESE PAPER—ITS ORIGIN AND USES. 


he interesting description of this valuable Japanese product, 
ye which is so different from our own and so superior to it in 
many respects, is contained in an article contributed by M. Emile 
Dieudonné to a series on “ Exotic Industries,” now appearing in 
La Science [llustrée. \n the first place, the writer explains why 
imitation of Japanese paper, as of so many other Japanese products 


and processes, is hopeless. He says: 


“Much of what we envy in the artistic life of the Japanese can 
not be attained by us because it is the fruit of a national education 
of several hundred centuries. We must also, in the domain of 
pure technics, give up trying to equal the Japanese where the per- 
fection attained by them depends on natural products of the coun- 
try that our own does not possess. Just as the production of the 
beautiful Japanese lacquers is directly dependent on the raw mate- 
rial furnished them by their flora, so also the preparation of their 
paper depends on the incomparable quality of the material found 
in the bark of plants and mulberry-trees that grow in their soil. 

“The Japanese papers are distinguished not alone by the advan- 
tages offered by the raw material . . . : we must also take into 
account the mode of preparation, which, in the course of the trans- 
formation of the flexible but strong tissue, does not cut up the 
cells, but softens them and separates their fibers by beating and 
stamping, as formerly, 
before the introduction 
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where we employ the pen or pencil. The paper, rapidly absorb- 
ing India ink, enables the writer to use his brush more freely and 
lightly on its surface than we can use our implements. The artist 
never uses a mirror as an aid in tracing designs for wood-engra- 
ving; he paints on a leat of the most tender kodzu paper, which 
allows the design to appear on the opposite side; then he applies 
this leaf to the block face downward, and thus engraves his sub- 
ject. It is well known also that Japanese papers are used for the 
impression of fine work that is sought eagerly by bibliophiles. 
We can find in Japan no branch of industrial art in which some 
kind of paper does not play an important part. The artist in 
lacquer uses it to preserve the solidity of his wooden background, 
on whose durability depends the life of his work, expecting that 
the paper will protect it from heat and moisture. Our workmen 
might also use Japanese paper profitably in many technical appli- 
cations if they but understood its advantages.”— 7vanslation made 
Jor THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 


WHAT IS SLEEP? 


“[ HAT the most familiar states are often the least easily ex- 

plained is illustrated by the number and variety of the physi- 
ologic theories of sleep. These have multiplied of late both in 
number and ingenuity, tho they are so far apart as to seem at 
first sight quite irreconcilable. But in an article in Popular 
Science (August) Dr. Percy G. Stiles, of Bellevue Hospital Medi- 


cal College, shows that 








of machinery,we treated 
flax. ; 

“The kodzu is one of 
the six most important 
plants whose bark is 
used for paper. The 
shoots of the first year 
are barked, and, after 
the leaves have been re- 
moved, furnish strips of 
several yards in length, 
which are cut into 
lengths of about a yard 
and tied into bundles. 


ened in running water 
and then gently boiled 
in water containing 
wood-ashes. It is then 
treated with channeled 








a certain number of the 
principal hypotheses 
may be reconciled to 
some degree; that, at 
any rate, their elements 
may be utilized to con- 
struct a composite 
theory. Of the theories 
mentioned by Dr. Stiles, 
some are chemical,some 
purely physiologic, and 
some histologic, or de- 
pendent on microscopic 
structure. Says the 
writer: 

“Fatigue at bottom 


is a chemical phenom- 
enon, and so the theories 











mallets on thick wooden 
planks. The product 
is twisted and turned 
frequently under water until it becomes a pulpy mass. . . . This 
pulp finally reaches the artisan, who transforms it into paper by 
the method which we have, so to speak, abandoned in our fabrica- 
tion. The fibers are fastened together, not with animal glue, but 
with a cement made of the roots of a certain plant. 

“With the aid of a rectangular sieve of very fine bamboo fibers, 
the necessary quantity of pulp is removed, and, after all the water 
has filtered through the sieve, the leaf is partly dried; after which 
it is rubbed with a soft instrument on a plank and exposed to the 
sun until completely dried, when it is easily detached from the 
plank. 

“Japanese paper has many uses for which our European paper 
is not fitted. . . . It replaces in a surprising manner our window 
glass, the manufacture of which has only recently been introduced 
into Japan. Fastened toa properly made lattice, itadmits a gentle, 
uniform light to the interior of dwellings, while . . . doors and 
casements are opened as often as the weather permits, to admit 
full light and pure air....... 

“Domestic economy and costume make innumerable uses of 
paper. Extended in the form of a cord it has astonishing strength. 
Gilt and cut into narrow strips it is used in embroidery. To it 
the Japanese brocades owe their gentle brilliancy and that delicacy 
imparted to our medieval silks by their filaments of Cypress gold. 
Its incomparable constitution is closely connected with the Japa- 
nese arts of writing and painting, both of which use the soft brush 
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of the first class are 
chemical. When a 
muscle has been stimu- 
lated until it exhibits the well-known signs of fatigue, there are 
two possible inferences—either this means an exhaustion of fuel 
substances or an accumulation of poisonous waste. Analogous 
views have been supported in regard to the chemical changes that 
lead to sleep. We have had an exhaustion theory advanced by 
Pfliiger and an accumulation theory offered by Preyer.” 


STIRRED UP IN CALDRONS. 


The former of these theories supposes that sleep is a depression 
of activity, due to the exhaustion of the “intramolecular” oxygen 
stored up in the muscular cells, while, according to the latter, it is 
a state of coma, due to poisoning by waste products which are not 
fully removed as formed during the activities of the day. Still 
another theory—that of Howell—rests on the undoubted fact that 
in sleep the amount of blood in the brain is reduced. His theory 
supposes that this ebb-tide of blood from the brain is the imme- 
diate cause of sleep through exhaustion of the vasomotor center. 
This important nerve-center does constant work during the waking 
hours. Says the writer: 


“The center is subject to the play of afferent impulses from all 
parts of the body. It is reflexly spurred to action by every sensory 
impression through eye orear. It is called torespond in an appro- 
priate manner to every change of posture or other muscular move- 
ment. It does not escape the effects of psychic processes, emo- 
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tional states. Nothing is more natural than to suppose that the 
nerve-cells of the center become fatigued by this unceasing activity. 
After the hours that we habitually number in a period of waking 
it responds less and less readily to the demands made upon it. It 
begins to lose its grip, so to speak, on the superficial and, perhaps, 
the splanchnic vessels. The blood-supply to the brain tends to 
become less and the pressure in its arteries to be reduced. The 
subjective consequence is drowsiness.” 


Now what is the condition of the brain-cell during sleep, how- 
ever this condition may be caused? Oddly enough we may choose 
between two hypotheses quite opposite in character. Says Dr. 
Stiles: 


“The first, which has attracted the greater notice, is that of 
Duval. He has suggested that consciousness depends on the con- 
tact of cell-processes in the brain whereby effects are propagated 
from neuron to neuron. . . . The brain must lose its individual- 
ity by the breaking of connections between its structural elements. 
If we could suppose that every synapse in the central nervous sys- 
tem might be snapped, and impassable gaps opened between the 
cells wherever one had been wont to influence another, there must 
be an end of consciousness, for, in utter isolation, these cells could 
no longer combine their activities into one whole, such as forms 
the physical basis of psychic life. A much more local disruption 
of connection, limited perhaps to the cortex, might be sufficient to 
explain the subjective condition in sleep. At any rate, Duval’s 
view is that the cortical cells are capable of retracting or extending 
their processes so as to sever and resume their relation with neigh- 
boring elements. Experimental evidence in support of this theory 
is naturally slight. Wiedersheim has described ameboid move- 
ments on the part of cells in the nervous system of a small trans- 
parent crab. Of course it is only in such lower forms that the 
living cells can readily be brought under the microscope. Duval 
himself suddenly beheaded dogs that were awake and others in 
anesthesia, and made histological preparations from the brains. 
He believed he could distinguish the sleeping brain by the more 
contracted and isolated appearance of its cells. 

“The second histological theory of sleep, which has been said 
to be quite opposed to the first, is that of the Italian neurologist 
Lugaro. Both demand the capability of am- 
eboid movement on the part of the cells. But 
while Duval supposes that in sleep the cells 
have broken their contacts, Lugaro supposes 
that they have made mew contacts with great 
freedom. At first thought this view seems 
unreasonable. A multiplicity of contacts and 
added pathways im the brain might be sup- 
posed to imply a richer and keener conscious- 
ness. But this would be true only to a certain 
point. When the indiscriminate combination 
had gone a step farther mental confusion 
might be expected, then fantastic associations 
and a meaningless mosaic of memories—prac- 
tically a state of dreaming. Let the cells 
commingle their impulses still more freely and 
consciousness will be lost, for the diffusion of 
energy in the brain will result in a lessened in- 
tensity of flow in the principal channels. If 
each cell scatters its communications in every 
possible direction, no definite effect in con- 
sciousness is to be looked for. According to — 
Duval, the cells which are affected in sleep 
can not dischasge; according to Lugaro, they may do so, but the 
resulting impulses are utterly dissipated in a maze of by-ways. 
Waking, according to Duval, is the resumption of intercourse 
among these cells; according to Lugaro, it is the restriction of 
intercourse to habitual and purposeful channels.” 


There is no reason, Dr. Stiles thinks, why we may not reconcile 
these two points of view. It may be that many paths are inter- 
rupted in sleep, while others are opened. In the hypnotic state 
many paths must be blocked, including those by which the will of 
the subject habitually asserts itself, while others, especially those 
making connections between the auditory and motor areas, trans- 
mit impulses with extraordinary efficiency. In fact, we may con- 
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struct a reasonable theory of sleep by making use of all those that 
have been mentioned. Says the writer: 


“We may suppose, in the first place, that the alternation of'day 
and night through the ages has impressed its rhythm upon the 
race, so that it is hard for the individual to break from the habitual 
course in which activity is associated with light and rest with dark- 
ness. In other words, the amount of the metabolism tends to keep 
above a mean for some hours and then to fall below it. . The 
excess of destructive processes over those which are recuperative 
during the waking hours results in general and local fatigue, a con- 
dition into which may enter both the depletion of intramolecular 
oxygen and the accumulation of toxic waste-products. While this 
progressive loss of condition affects the body as a whole, the nerv- 
ous system is subject to its own peculiar drains. It is very prob- 
ably the hard-worked vasomotor center which proves to be the 
vulnerable spot. With its release of the blood-vessels in certain 
areas from its reenforcing influence comes the cerebral anemia. 
Then, we may suppose, the nerve-cells become less active than in 
the brain which has its full supply of blood, that they cease to send 
impulses over the usual routes, either because gaps have opened or 
because such impulses as do arise are permitted to stray and be 
scattered, producing no effect in consciousness or one which is 
quite bizarre and meaningless. 

“Such an outline as this is a composite scheme in which the 
conditions emphasized by Pfliiger and Preyer are given recognition 
as fundamental causes of sleep; Howell’s idea is accepted as ex- 
plaining well its onset, its varying depth, and the awakening; while 
the pictures sketched by Duval and Lugaro are combined to repre- 
sent the intimate state of the slumbering brain.” 





ZEBRAS AND ZEBROIDS AS DOMESTIC 
ANIMALS. 


por zebra, as is well-known, is a wild African horse, or rather 
a member of the horse family, midway between that animal 
and the ass. The word is loosely used to include not only the 
zebra proper, but also its near relatives, the dauw (sometimes called 
“Burchell’s zebra”) and the quagga. The zebra has been known 
in Europe for hundreds of years—at least 
since A.D. 211, when the Emperor Caracalla 
introduced one into the amphitheater at Rome. 
Many attempts to tame and domesticate it 
have been made, with varying success. Re- 
cent efforts to breed hybrids, or “ zebroids,” 
with domestic animals of the same family, 
have met with more success, and it is prob- 
able that in future the zebroid will be seen 
frequently, especially in Africa, where its use 
has many advantages over that of the horse. 
We translate the following paragraphs from 
an article on the subject contributed to Za 
Science Illustrée by M. Victor Delosiére : 


“ Zebras thrive in captivity, even in Europe. 
When they have good forage, they prosper, 
and, when they are well treated, they may 
even breed. 

“The dauw, the zebra, and the quagga have 
been successfully crossed with one another 
and with the ass and the horse. The hybrids thus obtained, to 
which has been given the general name of zebroids, always show 
some zebra-like stripes on the legs, even when one of the parents 
has a coat of uniform tint. The persistence of this characteristic 
through various crossings evidently shows its age, and it may b: 
maintained in view of this atavistic phenomenon that the horses of 
the Tertiary periods had a striped coat like the modern zebras. 

“The easiest crossings, and the best, are those with the dauw. 
The hybrids of dauw and mare, if they can be obtained in great 
numbers, will render real service in Africa, for they seem to be 
immune to the sting of the tsetse fly. These zebroids have extraor- 
dinary muscular strength. The predominant type is that of the 
mother; so to have strong zebroids the zebra should be crossed 
with a Percheron mare. On the other hand, crossing with an 
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ROLLING FIRE-ENGINE ON THE TRUCK. 


Arab mare gives elegant zebroids, more lively, more supple, and 
swifter. A Brazilian, M. de Parana, who has bred numerous 
zebroids on his estate of Lordella, thinks that the future of the 
zebroids in warm countries is very great, and that they will be the 
mules of the twentieth century. 

“The domestication of the zebra has been attempted, and the 
results obtained in this direction are quite encouraging. The 
quagga is the variety that yields the best results. At the Cape 
they were often seen, twenty years since, working with draft-horses, 
and in England Sheriff Parkins has a pair that draw a small 
vehicle. 

“The zebra, properly so-called, is of much wilder disposition, 
and has long been regarded as untamable. Zebras gave more 
wouble to Rarey, the celebrated horse-tamer, than the most savage 
horses. Nevertheless, his attempts were crowned with success. 
Cuvier speaks of a female zebra in the Jardin des Plantes that was 
so tame and so well-trained that she could be ridden. 

“The dauw is much more easily trained; and it is this species 
that is generally meant when trained zebras are spoken of. 

“In training kindness succeeds much better than violence. At 
the Jardin d’Acclimatation, in 1874, three dauws were trained. 
First, halters were placed on them with great precautions, and then 
they were hitched in stalls between horses. Through imitation 
they soon allowed themselves to be groomed with currycomb and 
brush. At the end of six months they were harnessed in the sta- 
ble, and were accustomed to saddle, collar, etc. Bridling them 
was a more difficult matter; they defended themselves at first by 
leaps, sudden movements, and attempts to bite; but soon they be- 
came calm and accepted this new constraint. 

“Finally, one day, a light wagon was brought up behind the 
dauws and they were attached to it. At first they kicked, but, 
being neither restive nor frightened, they drew it pretty regularly. 
After some exercise at a walk, inside the garden, they were made 
to trot, and after three months 
of training they crossed the 
Place de la Concorde daily. 
They were harnessed to a cart, 
and used to draw earth and ma- 
nure. It was even found pos- 
sible to shoe them. 

“These attempts have been 
repeated in different countries, 
among them England and Aus- 
tria. In Germany, a trainer, Ed- 
ward Wulff, has even shown in a 
circus four dauws that he has 
taught to execute various man- 
euvers. But the future of the 
zebra lies not in this direction. It is with the hybrids that it gives 
with the horse—that is, with the zebroids. These latter are lively, 
but very docile, and can be trained with great ease. They may 
be harnessed to the carriage or wagon, either alone, with another 
zebroid, or—which is preferable at the beginning—with a docile 
but strong horse, to serve as an example of work and obedience.” 
— Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





2 
HORSE AND ZEBROID HARNESSED TOGETHER, 


TO CARRY ENGINES TO A FIRE BY TROLLEY. 
HE problem of how to carry fire-engines most quickly and 
conveniently to the outskirts of cities or to suburban com- 
munities which have no adequate fire-fighting equipment of their 


own is a serious and important one. A recent solution is in the 


form of an ingenious truck, on which an ordinary fire-engine may 
be carried over a trolley-line. This truck, which was originally 
designed by the officials of the Springfield, Mass., fire depart- 
ment, is also to be adopted by the departments of other cities, as 
we are informed by Zhe American Inventor (Washington, Sep- 
tember 1). Says this paper: 

“The idea, which is designed for use on street-railways and inter- 
urban trolley-lines, was suggested by the proved availability of 
electric-railway systems for the postal service in facilitating the 
collection and distribution of mail to outlying districts. The in- 
vention consists of two trucks surmounted by platforms on which 
men can ride with hose, tools,and other equipment. To the rear 
truck is attached a platform which connects the two trucks and 
upon which the fire-engine is carried.” 


The truck recently provided for the use of the Springfield depart- 
ment is nearly 28 feet 8 inches long and weighs nearly 14,000 
pounds. The manner of loading the engine on the truck is thus 
described : 


“In order to load a fire-engine on this truck, the platform is 
lowered to the rails and the front truck disconnected and run suf- 
ficiently far away to admit of the engine being backed into position, 
when, by means of a winch attached to the rear truck, the engine 
is easily and readily drawn into place. The front truck is then 
brought back and by means of chain-hoists operated by right and 
left screws, the front end of the platform is raised and the side 
girders securely locked into 
place, thus making both trucks 
and platform practically one 
piece. Ata recent testa steam 
fire-engine was loaded in two 
and a quarter minutes from the 
time the car was run into posi- 
tion. In unloading, the front 
truck was detached in forty-five 
seconds, and the horses were 
attached and ready for starting 
off in one minute and a quarter. 

“For the transportation of the 
truck an electric motor can be 
directly attached to the axle of 
either truck, or the car with its cargo may be propelled or drawn 
by an ordinary electric car, an electric locomotive or snow-plow. 
Now that the average American city of considerable size is the 
hub of a wheel the spokes of which are made up of electric lines 
radiating in every direction, fire engine trucks such as the one 
described are bound to prove of the greatest usefulness, as they 
will enable the city departments to promptly render efficient aid 
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to small communities which are frequently the scene of disastrous 
conflagrations. At present under such circumstances it is neces- 
sary to transport apparatus by steam roads, and he delay in ma- 
king upa special train, placing the apparatus aboard, and securing 
the necessary orders giving the ‘special’ the right of way over 
ordinary traffic is often very serious in its consequences.” 


REMEDIES FOR MOUNTAIN-SICKNESS. 


N adiscussion of the distressing symptoms that often attack 

climbers at high altitudes, an editorial writer in 7he Hospital 

(London, August 29) favors the theory that ascribes them to an in- 
sufficient supply of oxygen. He goes on to say: 


“But against this theory is the fact that in balloon ascents the 
aeronaut may be subjected to a lower barometric pressure than any 
mountain-climber, and yet without suffering from the symptoms of 
mountain-sickness. On the other hand, the climber is subjected 
to the low pressure for a much longer time than the aeronaut, and 
it is quite possible that the vasomotor system may be competent 
to protect the organism fora short time, tho it fails if the ordeal 
be too prolonged; and the suddenness with which the symptoms 
appear are in favor of thisassumption. Those who live habitually 
at high altitudes obtain an immunity from mountain-sickness, for 
their red blood-corpuscles are said to be more numerous, while 
Paul Bert calculated that the coefficient of their hemoglobin for 
oxygen might rise to 17 to 21 per cent., the normal being only 10 to 
12 per cent.” 

Most of the remedies recommended for this distressing condi- 
tion have been directed to increasing the quantity of oxygen sup- 
plied to the body. But one of Mr. Whymper’s guides contented 
himself with taking red wine as hot as he could make it; and 7he 
Times (London, August 21) draws attention to a somewhat similar 
remedy which is said to have been discovered by a Russian topog- 
rapher named Passtoukhof. To quote again: 

“For some years past M. Passtoukhof has been making ascents 
in the Caucasus, where he has climbed the Grand Ararat, Mont 
Kasbek, and Mont Elbruz, the latter being the highest point in the 
Caucasus range and overtopping the height of Mont Blanc by more 
than two thousand feet. At such an altitude as this it is easy to 
understand that the question of mountain-sickness becomes a seri- 
ous one, and on more than one occasion M. Passtoukhof has found 
not only himself, but all the other members of his expedition pros- 
trated by it. On one of these occasions it occurred to him to try 
the experiment of lighting his spirit-lamp and making some tea, 
which he administered in an almost boiling condition to himself 
and his companions, with a result that far exceeded his expecta- 
tions. Almost immediately the more serious symptoms disap- 
peared, and in a short time all the members of the expedition 
found themselves well enough to continue the ascent. Later M. 
Passtoukhof repeated this experiment of exhibiting boiling tea as 
a remedy for mountain-sickness with results so invariably success- 
ful that he now feels justified in considering that it may be regarded 
as a specific.” 


Relation of Growth to Longevity.—Several efforts 
have been made to show that in mammals the span of life is re- 
lated torapidity of growth. The naturalists, Buffon and Flourens, 
expressed this relationship by a numerical ratio, which the latter 
found to be 5, altho Buffon thought it was6 or 7. That is, the 
number of years it takes to reach adult life multiplied by 5 would 
give the duration of life. These observers regarded the age of 
the maximum growth to be the period at which the epiphyses 
and diaphyses of the long bones unite. In the course of an inves- 
tigation on the relationship between the composition of milk and 
rapidity of growths in the various mammalia a recent German ex- 
perimenter, Herr G. von Bunge, had the opportunity of determi- 
ning the time it takes the animal to double its birth-weight. Says 
the author of a descriptive note in 7he Medical News (August 29): 


“The results were tabulated in a series as follows, the numbers 
referring to days: Man, 180; horse, 60; ox, 47; sheep, 15; hog, 
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14; cat,9%; dog,9. This order is exactly the same as that given 
by Flourens for the period of attaining maturity, tabulated in 
years, as follows: Man, 20; horse, 5; ox, 4; sheep —; hog, —; 
cat, 114; dog, 2. The average duration of life, as given by this 
author, in years, is as follows: Man, 90 to 100; horse, 253; Ox, 15 
to 20; sheep, —; hog, —; cat, 9 to 10; dog, 10 to 12. From the 
last two series it appears that the factor 5 of Flourens is not exactly 
correct. Inthe determination of the average duration of life there 
must of course be excluded all those cases in which life is cut 
short or shortened by accident or disease. To the author it ap- 
pears that there must be some other functional relationship between 
the two variables, length of life and period of growth, than the 
mere numerical relationship, and that even this numerical law 
might be deduced from some other more general law. At any rate 
the author is convinced that there is a law of relationship between 
period of growth and length of life, and that the exact determina- 
tion of this law would be of eminent interest.” 





Human Nerves as Weather Indicators.—Now that 
confidence has been lost in the moon or the special appearances of 
the clouds at night with regard to the moon, as indications of the 
weather we are to have, says 7he Medical News, there is need of 
something else on which to base predictions. It quotes a writer 
in the New York /udependent, who, describing a summer’s day in 
the country, says: “ The best rain prophecy that I know is nerve 
irritability. If the boys are easily provoked (myself also), there is 
likely to be a shower.” Commenting on this, 7ke Medical News 
says: 

“Here is a weather prophet with ideas worth considering. 
Some time it will come to be realized that many of the pains and 
aches that immediately precede and accompany damp weather 
are not due to rheumatism, nor to the rheumatic diathesis, but are 
just plain every-day irritability consequent upon some change in 
nervous conditions which are caused by a drop in the barometer 
perhaps, or perhaps the hydroscopic variation in tissues which fol- 
lows a change in the atmospheric humidity. Old people become 
walking barometers in their power to portend storms, because the 
lessened elasticity of their arterial and vascular system prevents or 
at least hampers those changes in the peripheral circulation which 
would compensate for variations in barometric pressure. When- 
ever an injury has taken place around a joint, this same state of 
affairs proclaims itself even in comparatively young subjects. All 
signs, however, fail in a dry time, so that the human barometer, 
like most other weather prophets, proves unreliable when it is most 
needed. It is probable, however, that a careful study of human 
feelings would enable the would-be weather prophet to prognosti- 
cate weather conditions with more assurance than any empirical 
study of the moon and cloud conditions.” 





SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


“It is stated that an organization has been formed ... to operate at 
least 200 automobiles between the hoteis and the union station in St, Louis 
and the fair grounds,” says 7he Electrical World and Engineer. “The 
largest will be tallyhos, to carry forty passengers, and tne smallest will be 
runabouts, to seat two persons, Steam, gasoline, and electricity will fur- 
nish the motive power. Visiturs will be taken direct from their hotels to 
the entrance to the Exposition or on the grounds, as the case may be. 
Coupon tickets will be issued entitling passengers to a ride and also to ad- 
mission to the fair, and those holding such tickets will be deposited at 
stations provided for collecting and discharging passengers within the 
grounds. The automobiles will be run through the prettiest residence 
thoroughfares of St. Louis. It is expected that the proposed automobile 
service will be popular, as enabling people to reach the fair otherwise than 
by crowded street-cars. The views of the trolley companies on the sub- 
ject are not cited. The street-cars will probably have all they can do,” 


THE newkind of radiation discovered by M. R. Blondlot, as noted in 
these pages recently, has been named by him “N-rays,” after the Univer- 
sity of Nancy, where his work was carried out, says 7he Electrical Review 
(June 27): “These rays were first discovered by the effect produced upon 
small electric sparks in air, and were obtained from a Roentgen-ray tube. 
They penetrate aluminum, black paper, and other materials, asdo Roentgen 
rays, but they can be refracted and reflected, tho they exert no photo- 
graphic action. Since the first discovery, M. Blondlot has found that they 
were given off by other bodies, such as silver or talc heated to redness, and 
an ordinary circular gas-flame burning without a chimney. He has found 
that they can be detected by their action upon a phosphorescent screen of 
calcium sulphid, as this shows a notable increase of phosphorescence 
under their influence. They also affect incandescent gas, so that a smal 
body of this shows an increase in luminosity.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


MONASTIC ORDERS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


fe would seem that no country in the world is more unfavorable 


leals than our own; 


to the development of monastic ix yet mo- 
nastic life has become so firmly rooted in American soil that there 
are now about forty different religious communities in the United 
States composed of “men engaged in the double work of personal 
sanctification and of the instruction and sanctification of others.” 
Of twelve thousand priests in the United States, three thousand 
belong to monastic bodies, and there are in addition some fifteen 
this total 
of seven thousand five hundred, the Jesuit order contributes more 
The 


Rev. John Talbot Smith, of New York, who furnishes these fig- 


hundred novices and three thousand lay brothers. To 


than one-fourth, tho its rules are among the most severe. 


ures in an article in /unsey’s Magazine (September), goes on to 


Say: 


the world, Catholic or otherwise, often 
asks, What is the attraction in community life for the young Amer- 
ican? What is it that draws the vivacious, active, ambitious 
young citizen into the dull routine of a religious community? 
What sort of men are they who find monastic life interesting ? 


“The average man of 


“There is no accounting for tastes, and this is a matter of indi- 
vidual preference. All sorts and conditions of young Americans 
are won by the religious life, which is the common term for the 
monastic condition. For example, Father Deshon, present head 
of the Paulist community, Grant at West 
Point, later an officer in the army, anda non-Catholic to boot. 


was a classmate of 
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One of his brethren, Father Robinson, recently deceased, was a 
Confederate soldier in the Civil War, and entered the community 
while a prisoner on parole in New York. Fathers Campbell and 
Pardow, two eminent members of the Jesuit community; Father 
McMillan, the Paulist; Father Wilson, the Dominican; Father 
Fidelis, the Passionate; Brother Justin, of the Christian Brothers, 
were all city boys who played ball with ardor, swam in the lordly 
Hudson, and went through the ordinary phases of American boy 
life. 

“Why these men became members of a community instead of 
entering a diocese would probably require a personal explanation 
from each. In general, it may be answered that with such men 
the ideal life is always the sacerdotal; and in order to attain their 
ideal of the sacerdotal, the careful preparation and stable routine 
of the community life seemed the best means.” 


An examination of statistics shows that all the monastic orders 
existing in this country are engaged in some special work, such as 
education, charity work for men and boys, and parish and mission 
work. We quote further: 

“Tn the field of education the work of the communities has been 
singularly effective. ‘The colleges of the Jesuits enjoy a high repu- 
tation, the Benedictines have many fine institutions in the West, 
the Holy Cross Fathers have won a great success in their univer- 
sity at N6tre Dame, Indiana, and the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools have been equally successful in the primary and grammar 
schools and in the colleges. The methods employed in these in- 
stitutions are entirely their own, for the communities are conserva- 
tive, have fine teaching traditions, and adopt the new only when it 
has proved itself worthy. Without endowment, the Jesuits have 
managed to establish a good university at Georgetown, and the 



































A CAPUCHIN FRIAR, 
The Capuchins are a branch of the Franciscan 
order and are represented by several monasteries 
in the United States. 


A TRAPPIST MONK. 
The Trappists have monasteries in Gethse- 
mane, Kentucky, and Dubuque, Iowa. 


A FRANCISCAN FRIAR. 


This order was founded by St. Francis of As- 
sisi in the thirteenth century. 


TYPES OF AMERICAN MONKS. 


Courtesy of Munsey's Magazine. 
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N6étre Dame institution was begun and carried on in the same 
way; two instances that illustrate the powerful resources of well- 
ordered communities. 

“The charity work is entirely in the hands of the lay communi- 
ties, for the sacerdotal bodies do not enter this field. The care of 
hospitals, orphan asylums, refuges, and protectories for men and 
boys engages the time and skill of half the entire body of commu- 
nity laymen. The most remarkable example of what they are able 
to do in fair circumstances is the Protectory at Westchester, in 
the suburbs of New York, which is said by experts to be the most 
successful of its kind in the world. In this home the Christian 
Brothers care for nearly two thousand boys, and give them a good 
training in various trades and employments. 

“Almost all the sacerdotal communities take their share in the 
parochial and mission work of the country; sometimes because it 
is part of their rule so to do, or because of the pressing need of the 
people. The Jesuits have a well-defined system in this regard. 
Their college and church are usually inseparable. If they must 
choose, the college gets the preference, since the higher education 
of their own members and of the laity is their chief aim. Circum- 
stances change this rule, as in the case of the Western missions, 
where they have only three colleges, but look after one hundred 
and twenty poor parishes that would otherwise lack proper care. 

“The Jesuits are very proud of their Indian missions, as they 
have good reason to be. In the same way, the Benedictines look 
after two hundred parishes through the West and South; the 
Capuchins also spare some members for the work, together with 
the Vincentians, Augustinians, and Franciscans. Perhaps the 
Cistercians alone, familiazly known as Trappists, adhere strictly 
to their own convents according to rule, and avoid parish work. 
Theirs is a contemplative community, whose members keep a life- 
long silence, practise vegetarianism on one meal a day, and culti- 
vate the fields without and the learned studies within for the sake 
of the wens sana in corpore sano.” 


The most peculiar work which these communities perform is the 
preaching of missions to the common people and of retreats to the 
nuns and clergy. Says Mr. Smith, in conclusion : 


“The mission corresponds in a general way to the Protestant re- 
vival, and in the average parish is held every other year. Accord- 
ing to the size of the parish, it will last from one to four weeks. 
The communities reserve their best preachers and workers for this 
work, which is popular, arduous, and very useful. The demand 
for missionaries is far greater than the supply, and will always 
remain so, because the successful workers are rare, and those 
engaged wear out very quickly under the emotional and physical 
strain. The most picturesque scenes in Catholic Church life take 
place during these missions. 

“The Redemptorist community is altogether devoted to mission 
work, and trains its members specially. The same may be said of 
the Paulist community, which also makes a specialty of preaching 
the gospel to non-Catholics; but nearly all the sacerdotal commu- 
nities are more or less engaged in the work, which in benefiting 
the laity has developed sacred eloquence among the clergy.” 





The Salvation Army Crusade in Kentucky.—Not 
long ago General O. O. Howard visited Breathitt County, Kentucky, 
with the object of preaching the Gospel to the inhabitants of that 
disturbed district and of persuading them to forego firearms in the 
settlement of their disputes. A Salvation Army corps, mounted 
on horseback and clad in “rough-rider” uniforms, is following in 
his footsteps, and their crusade is being watched with some inter- 
est throughout the country. Says the Cleveland Plain Dealer : 


“It is reported that in several parts of ‘bloody Breathitt,’ the 
crack of the Winchester has given way to the music of the pierc- 
ing cornet and the jingling tambourine. Several of the leaders 
among the ‘feudists’ have ‘got religion’ in the good old-fashioned 
form, and some of the ‘bad men’ of the region have even joined 
the Salvationists. In fact, the fields seem white for the harvest. 

“The Kentucky mountaineer has his very obvious moral short- 
comings; but, like his ancestors, he takes his religion with entire 
Seriousness and most amazing literalness. He interprets the sixth 
commandment, to be sure, in a way peculiar to himself, saying 
Thou shalt not kill,’ except as a matter of duty in a family or po- 
litical cause. This little idiosyncrasy aside, the mountaineer is a 
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moral, God-fearing creature, who has preserved in his isolation a 
certain ruggedness of belief that was well-nigh universal a century 
ago and is rapidly becoming refined out of existence. 

“The task which the Salvation crusaders have undertaken in the 
Kentucky mountains is far more agreeable than their ordinary 
work among the ‘submerged tenths’ of our great cities and quite as 
likely to be fruitful of results. Any good accomplished is pretty 
certain to be lasting. If the Salvation Army can induce these peo- 
ple of sturdy American stock to so change their ideas and mode of 
life as to become of some real use and importance to the nation, 
the work will be one of the most beneficial ever accomplished by 
an organization that has already done so much positive good.” 


A GERMAN REVISION OF CHRIST’S 
PRECEPTS. 

RECONSTRUCTION of the practical teachings of Christ, 

in accordance with the “modern spirit” and the approved 
methods of “advanced theclogical thought,” has been attempted 
by a prominent German religious paper, the Christliche Welt 
(Marburg). According to this journal, Christ’s sayings, translated 
into the terminology of our age, would read somewhat as follows: 


“Blessed are they who have great longings in their hearts, for 
God rules in their souls. 

“Blessed are they who have endured sufferings, for they shall 
gain peace in their hearts. 

“Blessed are they who are helpful to the needy, for everybody 
will gladly help them. 

“Blessed are they whose purpose is pure, for they can see God 
in the world. 

“Blessed are they who maintain peace, for they shall be called 
the friends of God. ; 

“Blessed are they who are hated and rejected and upbraided by 
men for my sake. In like manner have their fathers treated those 
who sought their best good. 

“But wo to those who seek only pleasure in this life, for they 
have had their joy before their time. 

“Wo to those who indulge in the luxuries of pleasure. 
time of weeping and lamentation will surely come. 

“Wo to those who are beloved by all men. Such persons can 
only be false heroes. 

“Ye have been taught in the schools: Thou shalt not commit 
adultery. I say unto you: Thou shalt not permit the desires of 
thy senses to obtain the mastery over thee. Ifa book ora picture 
inflame thy imagination, cast it aside. It is better that thou lack 
one beautiful object than that thy will become weakened and thy 
whole character demoralized. 

“Ye have been taught in the schools: Thou shalt not lie. I say 
to thee that if thou show a submissive demeanor to a man and sug- 
gest to another, He isa rascal or a hypocrite, then thou hast lied. 
And if a person earnestly invite thee and thou hast accepted and 
at the same time hast inwardly determined not to go, then thou 
separatest thy soul silently from God. Ye must keep your word 
and be honest in speech. For behold, God’s great nature is also 
honest, and He eternally maintains its laws. 

“Ye have been taught: Thou shalt not kill, nor strike anybody 
in anger. I say to thee that if a man contend with thee in anger 
and seek to strike thee, and thou resist him not, then shalt thou 
have conquered him. 

“Ye have been taught: Thou shalt not steal. I say to you: 
Thou shalt not even try to labor half an hour with half a will and 
yet demand full wages, for this is theft. Thou shalt also not take 
with thee any goods out of the workshop of thy employer; thou 
shalt not destroy the shrubbery in the garden of the rich; thou 
shalt not destroy what the state has created for ornamental or use- 
ful purposes For all of this will make thee a criminal. 

“Ye have been taught: Thou shalt love thy neighbor. I say to 
you: Love thy enemies; respect those who stand in the ranks of 
your opponents. Those who are workingmen should honor those 
who wear good clethes. Those who wear good clothes must honor 
the workingmen. Then ye will be just and fair to everybody. 
Look at your God who permits His sun to shine over all creatures, 
and the rain to fall on the just and the unjust. If ye are good to 
your relatives and friends, what special good do ye do? 

“When thou givest a gift of charity, then do not have it reported 
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in the newspapers, so that the community may read it and laud 
thee. Verily in this way thou losest the blessing of the deed. If 
thou hast helped a poor man, then thou must not know on the 
morrow what thou hast done the evening before, and thy Father 
who sees what is hidden will bless thy life before all people.”— 
Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST: 


THE LOW SALARIES OF THE CLERGY. 


{ ROM time to time public attention, both in this country and 
in England, has been drawn to the low salaries received by 
Christian ministers. The Rev. Dr. W. H. Roberts, stated clerk 
of the Presbyterian General Assembly, is the authority for statis- 
tics showing that fully 86 per cent. of the ministers of his commu- 
nion in the United States are paid less than $2,000 a year. And 
Archdeacon Sinclair, of London, is recently quoted by 7he West 
minster Gazette as saying : 


“The greater number of the clergy of the Church of England 
have not enough to eat and drink, hundreds of them are clothed in 
second-hand garments sent to a charitable society, and many of 
them have no fuel by means of which to keep themselves warm. 
Think of it! Leave all the necessitous curates, for the moment, 
out of the question. More than 7,000 incumbents are bringing up 
families upon less than £180a year. Their lives are one perpetual 
struggle to keep themselves alive and to avoid debt.” 


In view of these facts, the sentiments of an editorial appearing 
in a late issue of one of our American religious papers, 7he Church 
Standard, of Philadelphia, have aroused unusual interest. We 
quote as follows: 


“The chief cause why no more men enter the ministry is mate- 
rialism, and this materialism is moral, not philosophic. It is the 
spirit of secularism which prevails. Twenty five or thirty-five 
years ago the air was full of philosophic materialism, and we were 
reading Biichner’s Stoff und Kraft. That phase is past. The 
materialism of to-day is a trust in material goods alone, in the 
denial or contempt of ideals, in refusal to entertain spiritual sanc- 
tions. . . . Possibly the pulpit can not ina day or a year overcome 
this mood of secularism, which robs our age of so much dignity 
and high endeavor. Thank God, there are still many young men 
of to-day who have not ‘kissed the calves,’ who know that they can 
be content in doing a good work without material success. Their 
lives and their work will go farther than pulpit harangues to con- 
vince the world that the ideals which Jesus gave us are the only 
substantial objects of attainment; while a secularistic state of 
society like Babylon’s will pass away, leaving nothing behind but 
mounds of mud. For our own part, we trust that for a long time 
to come ministers ‘will continue to be poorly paid, and that the 
condition of the minor clergy be perilous and void of prospect, 
that the ministry will not attract the place-seeker, the money-lover, 
and the worldling, but only those who are willing to lay down their 
lives for His sake. Let us keep secularism out of the ministry.” 


To this the Rev. A. J. P. McClure, financial agent of the Gen- 
eral Clergy Relief Fund of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
makes rejoinder as follows: 


“1 am sure that the hope expressed that ministers will continue 
to be poorly paid, and that the condition of the minor clergy be 
perilous and void of prospects, will come like a pang of despair to 
hundreds of worthy clergymen and their families who are strug- 
gling, not only in the Northwest and the South, but even in our 
midst, to live upon incredibly small salaries. Surely ‘the laborer 
is worthy of his hire,’ but his hire is pitiably small and becoming 
smaller. While all other occupations and businesses are increas- 
ing in prosperity to-day, the lot of a clergyman of fhe church is 
becoming positively harder and more pinched. If it takes $1,100 
to-day to do what $700 did four years ago (as actual statistics 
prove), then why help perpetuate such conditions? 

. “No doubt it is true that ‘no servant of the cross can ask to be 
exempted from the obligation bound upon every man and woman 
and child to endure hardness as a good soldier of Jesus Christ.’ 
But it is surely not the purpose of the church to wait and see how 
well her clergy and their families can starve. It is a well-known 
fact that a majority of our clergy, even when on active duty. for 
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which they are in every way well equipped, are underpaid. The 
salaries of a very large number of them are under $700 a year, 
while hundreds we know of approximate $400 more nearly. It is 
being said, aias! by laymen, when they are approached on this 
subject, that many of the underpaid clergy would not do better 
outside the ministry; but even if this be true of a few, no one will 
dare deny that the majority of the clergy belong to that class of 
earnest spirits that ‘would rather eat a crust from the altar than 
acquire competence in a secular calling.’ But if it is only a crust 
when any such clergyman is young and strong, if even when his pro- 
vision for his bodily needs has the benefit of his active energies, 
‘the bed is shorter than that a man can stretch himself on it, and 
the covering narrower than that he can wrap himself in it,’ what 
shall he eat, and where shall he make his couch, and with what 
shall he cover himself, when he is no longer able to earn any in- 
come at all? No one expects him to get ‘snug in the center of 
nothing.’ No one expects him to take his place in the line of sup- 
pliants before some charity door. Every one recognizes his claim 
on the church for at least some meager allowance. But unhappily 
the claim, tho allowed, is too often not paid. And this explains in 
no small degree why men of worth, depending wholly on their own 
efforts for maintenance, are sometimes slow to enter the ministry.” 


The Boston Congregationalist and The Evangelical Messenger 
(Cleveland), in discussing the subject, both agree that there is an 
upward tendency in the payment of ministers’ salaries; but, as the 
latter remarks, “ the salaries are still far too low.” Leslie's Weekly 
(New York) says: 


“The upward tendency in ministers’ salaries can go a long way 
before the ministry as a profession will be in danger of suffering 
from an overplus of worldly goods and chattels. Probably no 
class of workers has actually shared less in the great material pros- 
perity of the country during the past few years than clergymen, 
The cost of living has greatly increased, while their stipends, as a 
rule, have remained the same. The minister is restrained by the 
character of his profession, as men of other professions are not, in 
indulging in business speculation on his own account, no matter 
what opportunities he may have, altho he is expected at the same 
time, with his family, to mantain a standard of living as high at 
least as the average of his congregation or of the community in 
which he lives. Asa matter of fact, if the average salary paid to 
ministers throughout the country were increased at once by fifty 
per cent., it would only be an act of common justice and fair deal- 
ing to a class of men to whom the country owes far more for light 
and leadership than money itself can ever repay.” 





RELIGIOUS NEEDS OF THE FILIPINOS. 


HE latest contribution to our knowledge of religious condi- 
tions in the Philippines is made by Mr. Albert Leslie Pitcher, 
an American writer, who records his conclusions after living for 
two years on familiar terms with the natives of a province in 
Luzon. Tho himself a Protestant, he thinks it more important 
that the Filipinos should be taught the meaning of their own relig- 
ion than that they should be converted to Protestantism. Fully 
80 per cent. of the Filipino Catholics, he says, “have no concep- 
tion of any religion.” He continues (in the Boston 7rauscript, 
September 19): 


“To-day the Filipino is outwardly a good Catholic, conforming 
to the rites of his church in the smallest particular, solemnizing 
his marriage with mass, christening his young, and elaborating his 
funeral according to his purse—he still has to pay for every service 
of his church. The women are constant in their attendance at 
church; are generally regular in confession and receiving the sac- 
rament; but the men so hate the friars and their influence over the 
women that they confess rarely. The mass receives the respect a 
dignified people only can give it; processions of the church, in 
which heavy, cumbersome images are borne through the streets on 
men’s shoulders, are greatly admired and frequented. No weather 
is too severe for burying the dead with the necessary rites. . . - 
Strictest of all their observances is that attending the ministration 
of the last sacrament; no distance is too great, no tempest too 
severe, to keep the dying one’s family from summoning and often 
actually carrying the priest to the performance of this duty. Inno 
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RELIGIOUS LEADERS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


respect in conformity to the service of his church is the Filipino 
remiss. 

“But the underlying sadness of it all! Ask him about the 
Christ, the Virgin, whose image brings them to the dust, and you 
are pained at his troubled look. Does he know ofa Bible? Yes: 
a book the friars interdicted to his sight. One of my native teachers 
had a Bible in his house; the friar of the town took it from him. 
Another had a Protestant almanac because of some pictures in it; 
he was aman marked for the friar’s anger. Such a question as 
the meaning of elevating the Host was utterly beyond any one I 
asked.” 

The ignorance and superstition of the natives must be attributed, 
in Mr. Pitcher’s opinion, to the course pursued by the Roman 
Catholic priests rather than to their own inability to grasp the 


teachings of the church. He writes further: 


“ The Filipinos do not need to become Protestants, but do need 
to be taught the meaning of religion in the hope of making their 
Catholicism real and of service to them. In pursuing the latter 
course the superstition and deep-rooted adherence to custom is not 
disturbed, and, further, we would seem to have no designs on his 
church; whereas a religion that was merely the preaching of pure 
faith, and in a nipa shack or an ordinary boarded house displaying 
none of the panoply of the Middle Ages, would move his suspicion 
less than hiscontempt. Todo this we must have American priests 
and American teachers; the latter to pave the way for the former, 
not in a religious way, however, for the least approach to Protes- 
tant tendency in the schools is inimical to their results. And, on 
the other hand, because the Department of Education forbade any 
sectarian teaching, thus barring the catechism from the schools in 
many towns, teachers’ efforts have proved useless. The work of 
the teacher should be to show the Filipino that he has a mind able 
to think for itself, and by so doing is, therefore, independent of 
any man’s domination in things sacred as well as secular. This is 
what we are trying to do in the schools, but we should have the 
priest to lead this groping mind to the meaning of salvation.” 


The peculiar relations between the priest and his parish are such 
that “in the hands of the right man, the patient, friendly sort of 
worker, American ideals and religious ways could be sown; and if 
a big, manly soul, with a love for his people—and they are lovable 
—this priest could so root Americanism that the youth would be- 
come a forest of might for the home country, and the coming gen- 
eration, taught to think about religious matters, could be left to 
choose between the Roman and the Protestant churches.” 
over : 


More- 


“The Filipino likes to think for himself; it flatters his vanity 
wonderfully to be asked his opinion on a matter. He is extremely 


inquisitive; the novelty of the fact that no longer a padre has final 
decision on his after-life, but that this is in his own hands, is sure 
to incite a desire to independent investigations of church questions. 

“Protestantism does not yet appeal to him; he-can not under- 
stand why there should be various sects. I have often been asked 
about this, and my reply that we did not agree on some of the 
minor matters of religion weakened our church in his estimation. 
But let him grow for ten years in an atmosphere of religious tol- 
eration and his natural inquisitiveness will provoke investigation 
of Protestantism, and his love for holding office of any kind, and 
particularly a church office, forbidden ground so long—these char- 
acteristics joined to his ability to independent thought will be most 
potent agencies working for the Protestant faith.” 

One of the most serious obstacles to the spread of Protestantism 
in the Islands is the carelessness of the American colony in the 
matter of church-going. Some fifty, we are told, out of a total of 
eight thousand Americans now in Manila, may be found in the 
Protestant churches of Manila on a Sunday; and “ this indifference 
of ours is inconceivable to the Filipino, who may be weak in theol- 
ogy, but whose attendance at mass isa matter of course.” Mr. 
Pitcher concludes: 


“Let us be inno hurry or worry over converting the Filipinos to 
Protestantism ; let us for the time being accept those aids at hand, 
z.e., the fact that the F‘lipinos are familiar with the forms of 
Catholicism and conform to them, and by well-directed, conscien- 
tious effort let some priests with full understanding of the difficul- 
ties of life in the islands develop a knowledge of the worship the 
Catholic portion of the Filipinos have so long followed without 
meaning. The Moros, Mohammedans, and the pagan tribes are 
different; they offer other difficulties. Above all, and most em- 
phatically, let us by the semblance of conformity to a religion show 
the natives we are churchgoing, religious conquerors.” 


The Christian Observer (Louisville, Presbyterian) has completed ninety 
vears of continuous publication. 
newspaper in the world.” 


It claims to be “the oldest religious 


MINISTERS with “big feet” are in demand in some parts of the country. 
The Rev. W. H. Gladden, president of the Pittsburg Conference, appeals 
through the pages of the Pittsburg Methodist Recorder for “at least three 
or four more pastors for circuit work,” and any one who can fill the fol- 
lowing conditions will be welcomed, to wit: “Must have small family, if 
any, and be able to furnish a horse and come to charge unassisted; no 
doubts as to call to ministry, not afraid of hard work, no hobbies, no place- 
hunter, sound on the doctrine of holiness (by which is meant holiness as 
held by the Methodist Protestant Church at large). He must be less than 
fifty years of age, willing to begin for nominal salary (four or five hundred 
dollars, and probably a parsonage), a good, clear head, a warm loving 
heart, and big feet well planted on the solid ground of common sense.” 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


‘**EVACUATION” IN THE FAR EAST. 


I USSIA is to restore the treaty port of New-Chwang and to 
evacuate the Manchurian province of Mukden in a few days, 
but every newspaper in London predicts that the evacuation will 
be theoretical, not practical. More faith is pinned abroad to Rus- 
sia’s sanction of the promise obtained from the Chinese Govern- 
ment by the United States that the ports of Mukden and Ta-tung- 
kau shall be “ opened.” But, as the London /7/o¢ remarks, “there 
are conditions” even here. Manchuria, declares our authority, 
“will not be evacuated in any real sense.” Russia will “make a 
farce of withdrawal” from Manchuria. The British weekly thus 
analyzes the relations between Russia and the United States: 

“ The long-existent tendency of feeling in the United States for 
friendship with Russia is not the fading superstitious feeling which 
some of our newspaper correspondents have tried to make out of 
late. It would be safer and more accurate to regard it as cropping 
out of a sound and truly forecasting political instinct. For it grew 
into vigorous existence when it was almost unaccountable—this 
strange sympathy of ‘the bright land of freedom ’ with the darkest, 
sternest, most repressive and repulsive autocracy in Christendom ; 
whereas now, when the sentiment is no warmer, but rather less 
warm, it has the warrant of changed political conditions present 
and prospective. On the other hand, it has always been good Rus- 
sian policy to cultivate friendship with the United States; and by 
and through the new-sprung political conditions aforesaid, it has 
now become and is likely to remain a better policy still. Not un- 
naturally, therefore, it seems to have been taken for granted on the 
Russian side that these relations were understood as established on 
a working basis—that is to say, for example, that while the Rus- 
sian Government was not only willing to admit the United States 
to an exceptional footing in Manchuria, but was desirous of doing 
so, the American Government would be content to look no farther 
than the satisfaction of its own commercial interests.” 


But Russia took a little too much for granted, continues the 
organ we are quoting. The United States persisted in the policy 
of the “ open door,” and succeeded to some extent where both Great 
Britain and Japan had come away empty-handed. Zhe New Lib- 
eral Review (London) has an article by E. R. Thompson, accord- 
ing to which there are three main points to be kept in view in 
considering the problem of the Far East so far as it relates to 
“evacuation.” These are: 

“(1) The strength of the Russian grip on the province; the fixity 
of her purpose there; and the extreme improbability of her relin- 


quishing voluntarily an ambition so long meditated and so tena- 
ciously followed. 


“(2) The ambitions and forebodings of Japan, and the ultimate 
collision with Russia, to which they inevitably point. 

“(3) The effect of the Anglo-Japanese alliance of 1902, which 
makes us, in certain contingencies, a party to a Japanese quarrel.” 

On the continent of Europe the press notes that the question of 
Manchuria is really merging into a question of Korea. What Japan 
is afraid of, according to the Kreuz Zeitung (Berlin), is that Rus- 
sia will swallow up Korea. Korea is the granary of Japan, the 
pivot of her world-policy. Japan would like a war without delay, 
but Great Britain “is pulling no chestnuts out of that fire.” “ With 
what exemplary self-restraint Russia conducts herself !” comments 
the Paris Zemps,an organ which derives nearly the whole of its 
edification in world-politics from a contemplation of the policy of 
St. Petersburg in the Far East. “The pessimistic reports,” it 
says further, “which continue to arrive regarding the relations of 
Japan and Russia are from British or American sources.” The 
Journal des Débats (Paris) sees fit to print editorials on the situa- 
tion all characterized by sentiments of which the following is typical : 

“ As regards the essential interests of Japan, they are political in 
Korea and commercial in Manchuria and the rest of China. If, 
therefore, it be possible to find in the conditions of the Far Eastern 
problem some common ground acceptable to Japan and to the other 
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Powers interested, it is not so easy to see why there is any neces- 
sity of resorting to war. Up to the present time it has not been 
established that such an understanding is out of the question, altho 
it must be confessed that it has been arrived at more slowly than 
one had a right to expect. The Japanese papers were recently 
adding their bellicose tones to those of the professors of the Uni- 
versity of Tokyo, who alleged that a war with Russia is opportune. 
But in Japan, as elsewhere, the Government can not let itself be 
dragooned by an irresponsible press, nor by professors who are 
necessarily theorists rather than practical politicians.” 


In commenting upon utterances of this kind, the German papers 
—notably the /rankfurter Zeitung—remark that Paris official and 
semi-official organs are “ tuned to the strains of the Russian official 
orchestra.”— 7vanslations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


RISE OF GERMANY AS A GREAT NAVAL 
POWER. 


Ei HE most significant fact in the world-politics of the hour is 

the rise of Germany as a great naval power. Of this we are 
assured on the authority of the ablest contemporary writers who 
deal with international atfairs in the current European periodicals. 
Students of the subject were long inclined to doubt the ability of 
the Berlin Government to realize its ambitions in the direction of 
sea power. No doubts are entertained at present. France, the 
second naval power, will yield that position to Germany by the 
year 1916, perhaps by the year 1910, we are informec. The follow- 
ing from 7he National Review (London) represents expert altho 
anonymous opinion : 


“The German fleet is at present being yearly increased by two 
first-class battle-ships, one armored cruiser, and six destroyers,while 
at the same time additional ships are to be constructed to replace 
those which become obsolete. This is business and not haphazard 
and panic building like our own. Twenty-five years from the date 
of the laying down of each battle-ship on the list, anew Ersatzbau, 
or supplementary ship, has to be laid down to take the old vessel's 
place. It follows that in 1905 Germany willdispose of fourteen 
battle-ships of modern design, and in 1908 of at least twenty, and 
perhaps twenty-five, with a proportion of armored cruisers and de- 
stroyers. Owing to the fact that the program is determined long 
beforehand, for a term of years, ships are built more cheaply than 
in any other country. The shipbuilders and armor-plate makers 
know exactly what orders to expect, and can make arrangements 
accordingly, while the steadiness and regularity of the demand 
enable them to keep their plants occupied.” 


The mobilization of the fleet, under the German system, we read 
further, is “ rapid in the extreme.” “Germany counts much upon 
the rapidity of her action at the outset, upon striking heavy blows 
before the antagonist is ready—in a word, upon using the weapon 
which surprise offers to the well-prepared.” Here is a statement 
of what the immediate present holds in store: 


“The German fleet at the close of this year will number eight 
modern battle-ships of the first class, with two modern armored 
cruisers, which are for many purposes little inferior to battle-ships, 
eight older battle-ships of inferior power, but recently rebuilt and 
brought up to date in many respects, and twenty-four destroyers. 
The new ships in this fleet are admirably designed, heavily armed, 
and well officered and manned. The shooting is excellent, for last 
summer before the Kaiser the flagship fired eight rounds ina minute 
from a 6-inch gun, and every shot hit the target. This is quite as 
good as the practise of the very best of our ships, and is undoubtedly 
a fine performance. In coaling a German battle-ship holds the 
world’s record, having taken on board fuel at the rate of 290 tons 
an hour, tho it is true that the total quantity shipped was less than 
is usually embarked in the case of British battle-ships, and, there- 
fore, the strain on the crew was less severe. It is then obvious 
that the German navy, so far as can be judged by the mathemati- 


cal tests usually applied, has attained a very high degree of 
efficiency.” 


An impressive idea of the commanding position in store for the 
German navy was afforded in a recent article published by 7he 
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North American Review (New York), from the pen of an author- 
ity well able to estimate the possibilities and probabilities of sea 
power. Among other things we read: 


“A plan of enlargement was adopted by the Reichstag two years 
ago, at the urgent solicitation of the Kaiser, and has thus become 
an organic law of the empire, not subject to fluctuations of public 
opinion. The enormous sums needed for the purpose, amounting 
in all to over $250,000,000, have been appropriated, in annual in- 
stalments, by the same national parliament. The scheme provides 
for the more than doubling of the present size of the German navy, 
and for the remodeling and modernizing of about a score of 
the old vessels—those of the so-called Sachsen and Oldenburg 
classes or types. The transformation is to be completed, accord- 
ing to the wording of the law, by 1915; but it is an open secret 
that the rate of construction has been much accelerated, so that the 
year 1910 will probably see the young naval giant in readiness. 
When completed, at any rate, the German navy will consist of 
thirty-seven battle-ships—the number at present is fifteen—com- 
prising twenty-seven of the largest and most powerful type, eight 
of the second size, and two’smaller ones; twenty-six armored 
cruisers, ten large and sixteen smaller ones; thirty-two sea-going 
gunboats, averaging 350 tons each; and fourteen big armored ves- 
sels for coast and harbor defense. The total equipment will be 
109 fighting vessels, manned by 55,000 seamen and marines, with 
74,000 naval reserves, and, for batteries, 586 heavy guns, and 2,836 
secondary and machine guns. This navy will be equal in the three 
points mentioned—namely, number and tonnage of vessels, men, 
and guns—to the present French navy, with the enormous advan- 
tage, however, of being new, up to date, and equipped with all the 
most recent improvements. Germany would then be, unless 
France should follow in her footsteps, of which there does not 
seem to be any likelihood at present, the second sea power in the 


world.” 

The most important utterances regarding the German navy are 
thought to proceed from the Leipsic Grenzdoten, an imperialist 
and Pan-German organ which insists that Germany must never rest 
until her supremacy on the sea is undisputed and indisputable. A 
recent article in the journal named was widely copied in the Brit- 
ish press, because it instituted certain comparisons between the 
navy of Germany and the navy of Great Britain. The London 
Times gave at the time the following summary : 


“The German Emperor’s gift to the Reichstag of a comparative 
table, drawn by his own hand, of the relative strength of the Brit- 
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THE PILUCKED SULTAN, 


“They’re all wearing my feathers—are they going to take the last one 
away from me?” 


—De Amsterdammer Weekblad voor Nederland. 


THE BALKANS IN CARTOON. 
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ish and German navies has prompted a number of Germans to in- 
quire why the comparison has been made. It should be remem- 
bered that the table is one of a series of similar naval diagrams 
constructed by the Emperor and presented by him to the Reich- 
stag. The Grenzboten of Leipsic, the same magazine which pub- 
lished the Emperor’s letter to Admiral Hollmann on the ‘higher 
criticism,’ provides an answer to this very natural inquiry. The 
table, it is asserted, does not portend a new navy bill, nor is it to 
be interpreted as if a clenched fist were being shaken against 
England. No new navy bill which could be proposed could be 
expected to bring the German navy up to the numerical standard 
of that of Great Britain, and the table, so far from being minatory, 
proves that it would be absurd for a Power of such manifestly in- 
ferior naval strength as Germany to provoke or challenge an oppo- 
nent whose maritime resources are so much greater than its 


“The article then proceeds to deal with the probable situation in 
1916, when the whole of the program laid down in the navy law of 
1900 will have been carried out. Germany will then have in com- 
mission and in reserve 38 battle-ships, 14 armored cruisers, and 38 
cruisers with an armored deck, or a total of 90 vessels. But Great 
Britain at present possesses 165 ships of these three classes, and as 
it may be expected that there will be a proportionate increase in 
the British navy, the Grenzbofen assumes that Great Britain will 
have in 1916 60 battle-ships, 25 armored cruisers, and 150 cruisers 
with an armored deck, unless the difficulty of providing officers and 
crews for such an enormous fleet proves to be insuperable. Great 
Britain, therefore, need not trouble herself at all about the German 
navy at the present day, tho in 1916 it will be worthy of her atten- 
tion, as it will then be strong enough to prevent a blockade of the 
German coasts. The German navy m 1916 could only threaten the 
English coast if the British Mediterranean squadron were held in 
check by an ally of Germany’s, or if, which is extremely im- 
probable, British strategy were to prove greatly inferior. In these 
circumstances it is absurd to regard the Emperor’s diagram as in- 
tended to convey the lesson delenda est Carthago. The Grenz- 
éoten thinks that the British Admiralty must be aware that the 
suggested creation of a North Sea squadron of eighteen battle- 
ships would, if carried into effect, be a serious menace, and not to 
Germany alone. A naval armament so disproportionately power- 
ful would compel other Powers to think of a coalition.” 


To understand aright the basis of German naval policy, we are 
told by another anonymous writer, who has chosen 7he Contem- 
porary Review (London) as the medium of his communication to 
the world, “it is necessary to keep in mind the economic condi- 
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AN UNHOLY ALLIANCE, 

MRS. BRITANNIA (to Miss Hellas)—“ Well! I am surprised to see you in 
such company !” 

Miss HELLAS—“ Why, he’s just told me that he’s an old flame of yours,” 
— Punch (London). 
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tions of the empire,” and he thus states those conditions to the ex- 
tent that they are involved in the development of sea power: 


“A blockade of any length would reduce Germany to submis- 
sion. As Germany can only pay for her increasingly high demand 
in raw products and foodstuffs by the exports of her highly devel- 
oped industry, by the proceeds of her shipping, and by the interest 
accruing from capital investments abroad, it is obvious at a glance 
that this would be the case. The problem with her is one of 
population. It has been estimated that her soil can turn out 
enough to feed 22,000,000 people not engaged in agrarian pursuits ; 
to support the 60,000,000 which it is generally calculated will be the 
German population in 1904, German agriculture must increase its 
output in raw materials by 45 per cent.—which is technically im- 
possible. According to Professor Voigt, if German agriculture be 
allowed to go to ruin, as has been the case in England, Germany 
will have to pay no Jess than £ 500,000,000 [$2,500,000,000] annually 
in imports to feed the population. Another practical economist 
and statistician, Dr. Vosberg-Rekow, has admitted that in the case 
of war and stoppage of the Atlantic export trade in raw products 
from the United States, German industry would fall to the ground 
iike a house built of cards. Ina word, the vitality of the body 
politic and of German industry is dependent upon the imports; 
and the realization of this fact has revolutionized German policy, 
and directed it into an entirely new channel. It has led, primarily, 
to the construction of a powerful navy to protect the over-sea trade 
routes ; secondarily, to the acquirement of colonies, and to a policy 
of expansion across the seas on economic-political lines. 

“It comes finally to this: if the increasing population which 
Germany is every year less and less able to feed and find work for 
is not to emigrate, and so become lost to the country, land must 
be found to settle them on, and a navy must be built to protect 
them. Had the vast sums, which it is calculated the six to seven 
millions of Germans who have emigrated have up to the point of 
emigration cost the country, years ago been laid out in acquiring 
colonies and building a fleet, these emigrants would now be Ger- 
man subjects. Which is indeed conceivable. Undoubtedlv of the 
two the fleet is the better investment. This, then, in outline is 
Germany’s position. With characteristic adaptability her policy 
has been shaped accordingly.” 


A well-informed writer on German affairs, Mr. O. Eltzbacher, 
writes in 7he Fortnightly Review (London) that Emperor William 
is the power behind the navy of his empire. The Emperor it was 
“who set the ball rolling and gave to the colonial movement its 
aggressive character by pointing out that German colonial ambi- 
tions could only be satisfied after Germany had secured the su- 
premacy of the ocean.” The writer quoted thus pursues this 


branch of the subject: 


“As far back as the 24th of April, 1897, William II. said in 
Cologne at a banquet: ‘Neptune with the trident is a symbol for 
us that we have new tasks to fulfil since the empire has been 
welded together. Everywhere we have to protect German citizens, 
everywhere we have to maintain German honor: that trident must 
be in our fist!’ On other occasions his Majesty coined the winged 
words, ‘Our future lies upon the water.’ ‘Without the consent of 
Germany’s ruler nothing must happen in any part of the world.’ 
‘We are in bitter need of a strong German navy.’ ‘May our 
Fatherland be as powerful, as closely united, and as authoritative, 
as was the Roman Empire of old, in order that the old ‘Civis Ro- 
manus sum’ be replaced by ‘I am a German citizen *!” 

“It may be objected that these and similar utterances of his 
majesty were the spontaneous and ill-considered private opinions 
of a private man who happens to be the head of the state, not 
pronunciamientos deliberately launched by the head of the empire ; 
that they were, in fact, not sanctioned by the official representa- 
tives of German policy, and, therefore, devoid of political signifi- 
cance. People who express such views are evidently ignorant of 
the far-reaching—nay, almost unlimited, political power vested in 
the German Emperor under the German constitution, and are not 
aware that William I]. is virtually his own chancellor. 

“That the phrase ‘That trident must be in our fist,’ was not 
merely a metaphor spontaneously born from banquet-heated enthu- 
siasm, but the deliberate statement of a well-considered policy, 
may be seen from the dry, matter-of-fact preamble to the German 
navy bill of 1900, which says: ‘Germany must havea fleet of such 
strength that a war against the mightiest Power would involve 
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risks threatening the supremacy of that Power.’ hese state- 
ments, made by the Emperor in person, and by his government in 
the navy bill, were still further emphasized, and not spontaneously 
but very deliberately emphasized, by the imperial chancellor, von 
Biilow, who said in the Reichstag on the 11th of December, 1899: 
‘We must create a fleet strong enough to exclude attack from any 
Power,’ and on the 12th of June, 1900: ‘It is necessary that Ger- 
many should be strong enough at sea to maintain German peace, 
German honor, and German prosperity all the world over.’ Ad- 
miral Tirpitz, the Secretary of State for the imperial navy, stated, 
also in the Reichstag, “ We do not know what adversary we may 
have to face. We must, therefore, arm with a view of meeting the 
most dangerous naval conflict possible.’ Only a few weeks ago 
Mr. Bassermann, the leader of the Liberal party in the German 
Reichstag, thought it necessary to indorse also, on behalf of his 
party, those utterances.” 


It is important to remember that nearly all the views given above 
are those of the anti-German school of world-politics. We shall, 
in due time, summarize current German views on the important 
topic of the naval power of the great ‘Teutonic empire. 





RUSSIA AND THE JEWISH POPULATION. 


y is admitted even by the Liberals, the strong opponents of 

antisemitism, that the Jewish problem in Russia has entered 
upon a new phase. The antisemitic press, with the Movoye 
Vremya at its head, recognizes that the policy of restriction, dis- 
crimination, and exclusion has failed, if it has not aggravated the 
evil by creating unforeseen difficulties and dangers. A new policy 
is rendered imperative, but along what lines? 

The antisemitic papers are advocating the encouragement of 
emigration. A series of articles in the Wovoye Vremya has openly 
criticized the government for hampering the emigration of the 
Jews by obsolete laws and regulations. Not only, it is said, should 
the door be opened wide for all to leave, but the state should aid 
the movement financially and morally by sanctioning and subsidi- 
zing Jewish emigration societies. Russia can not support 5,000,000 
Jews, says the paper, and a part of that element of the population 
must go elsewhere. Theoretically, it continues, the permanent 
solution of the problem lies in an even distribution of the Jews. If 
Russia had no more of them, in proportion to her population, than 
France, Germany, or England, there would be no question to set- 
tle and no occasion for any antisemitic movement. As, however, 
thorough equalization is impracticable, Russia should strive to re- 
duce her share of the burden, and emigration is the only means of 
such reduction. 

Nearly all the Liberal papers dismiss this “remedy” as idle. 
Their solution is the abolition of all anti-Jewish legislation, inclu- 
ding that confining the Jews within a pale of settlement, and the 
bestowing upon them of equal rights and privileges with all other 
subjects of the Czar. The Avev/ianin, published at Kieff, long 4 
center of antisemitism, has entirely changed its position on the 
question, and is now favoring a thoroughly liberal policy. It says 
in a recent editorial: 

“ The law creating the pale of settlement, having almost entirely 
failed of its original purpose, has at the same time been prolific of 
troubles to the administration, has demoralized the lower organs 
of the police and entailed numberless injurious restrictions upon 
our industrial and commercial activities. The Jews could not in- 
jure the Russian trading class, which possesses the capital, the ex- 
perience, the connections requisite to success ; but they would cause 
a certain animation and activity in which many of our regions are 
in great need. Since it is clear that the Jews have not had a bad 
economic influence on the mass of Russian inhabitants in the pale, 
where they have so long been confined, there is certainly no foun- 
dation whatever for apprehending such an influence in the renfain- 
der of Russia, where they would constitute an insignificant minority. 

“Similarly, without fear of any economic evil, the law of 1882, 
prohibiting Jews from residing outside of the cities and towns of 
the pale itself, might be repealed.” 


The paper emphasizes the importance of this fundamental re- 
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form, but goes on to say that tlre other restrictions should likewise 
be abrogated, tho they concern administrative practise rather than 
law. Why should the educational facilities of the country be denied 
to all but a small percentage of the Jews? There may be reason 
for temporary restrictions if our facilities are inadequate. But the 
interest of the state requires that the demand for education shall 
be satisfied completely. The common schools are the best agen- 
cies of assimilation. And, concludes the paper, assimilation 
should be the aim and end of all our measures; discrimination 
causes discord, mutual hatred, and antagonism, and to persist in it 
is to intensify the evil and drive the poison of the malady deeper 
and deeper into the political organism. 

The St. Petersburg Viedomosti, the organ of the Moscow Uni- 
versity, and the Vovosiéi are in accord with the Avevl/ianin. A 
prominent publicist in the first-named Liberal organ says that the 
legislation of the past is the direct cause of the present Jewish 
problem. The very traits complained of in the Jew have been fos- 
tered, developed, stimulated by the policy of his critics. The Jew 
is accused of buying his way, of bribing officials, of relying on the 
power of money,etc. He has had to use these means in sheer self- 
preservation. From the smallest privilege to the highest money 
has been the sole means of getting a chance along with all others. 
In the tales of Jewish exploitation and oppression the writer finds 
nothing but assumption and prejudice. He says: 


“I am sure that were the Russian, Englishman, Frenchman, or 
German placed in the conditions under which the Russian Jews 
have so long had to live, each of them would have become a mas- 


-ter of petty intrigue, an expert in evasion and trickery. In France, 


for example, where the Jew enjoys perfect freedom, his alleged 
commercial instinct has not undermined the welfare of the masses. 
In one center, where there is not a single Jew, the masses are ap- 
pallingly poor. Evidently the trouble lies in something else.” 


The writer advocates the undoing of everything connected with 
the past policy toward the Jews. It is suspected, however, that 
the Government sympathizes with the antisemitic press and be- 
lieves in emigration rather than in equal rights as the solution of 
the Jewish problem.—7vanslations made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEsT. 





BREACH BETWEEN POLES AND GERMAN 
CLERICALS. 


' ORFANTY, the distinguished Polish deputy in the German 

Reichstag, has become the central figure of a determined 
contest of his party with the forces of German clericalism, mar. 
shaled by the German Cardinal Kopp, Bishop of Breslau. The 
complications, which are now agitating the entire Polish press, 
grew out of the attitude of the Polish National Democrats in the 
recent elections throughout Germany. The Poles were deemed by 
the Roman Catholic authorities in peril of overlooking their duties 
to their church in the eagerness with which they strove for the 
national cause. Much feeling was manifested by the Polish ele- 
ment against the clerical Center party, which represents the po- 
litical aspirations of the Roman Catholics in the empire. The 
Gornoslanzak (Kattowitz), an anti-Center Polish organ, fell under 
ecclesiastical displeasure because of the aggressiveness of its tone. 
Cardinal Kopp felt constrained to take a hand in the amenities and 
the heartburnings of the struggle. “The popular language and 
customs,” he declared to the people, “are a great good, but not 
the chief good of man. Language, customs, and nationality are 
only the dress in which people appear during the short pilgrimage 
of life. But for all will come the day when they must doff the 
earthly dress.” He concluded with a threat to refuse the spiritual 
consolations of the church to all who subscribed for or read the 
Gornoslanzak or any other Polish national paper against which 
the parish priest had issued a condemnation. The objection of the 
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cardinal to the Polish national press was that in many instances it 
had by means of false charges “and vile libel and contumely en- 
deavored to turn the Catholic people from the leaders ordained for 
them by God.” 

The publication of the cardinal’s edict occasioned infinite dis- 
cussion and controversy. The Mowa Reforma (Cracow) pro- 
nounced the document “ inconsistent with the dignity and mission 
of a Catholic bishop,” and declared that if a prelate under Rus- 
sian sway had issued such a proclamation he would have been tried 
for “abuse of the spiritual authority.” It added: 


“The cardinal’s letter has all the earmarks of such an abuse of 
authority. The cardinal had neither right nor reason on his side 
in what he said. The national Polish press throughout Silesia did 
not say a single word against the church, but condemned the abuse 
by the clergy of their spiritual authority for purely political ends. 
That such abuses exist, the cardinal himself very well knows. In 
the interest of his church, therefore, he should have proceeded 
against the priests in question. He should not have attacked the 
press that exposes the evil. The appearance of the cardinal’s let- 
ter at the time shows it to have been designed as a crafty electoral 
contrivance in the interest of the Government and the clerical Cen- 
ter party.” 


It was only upon those Poles who are as yet without national 
self-consciousness that the cardinal’s words exerted any influence, 
thinks the S/owo Polskie (Leopol). “The double standard with 
which Cardinal Kopp.measures the Polish and the German na- 
tional movements is too apparent,” it declares. “The cardinal’s 
purely German point of view is too conspicuous. Even a pious 
and ignorant Silesian miner must ask himself why it is that the 
reverend arch-shepherd calls Polish popular language and customs 
a great good, but not the chief good, of man, and refrains from ap- 
plying the same expressions to the customs of the beloved German 
members of his flock who, under the cloak of religion, are smug- 
gling their German national aims into Polish national life.” The 
noted Catholic Polish review, the Przegland Katolicki (Warsaw), 
which is very moderate on the issue of nationality, thinks “a Cath- 
olic bishop should take into consideration only the Catholicism of 
his people.” It says further: 


“ A Catholic prelate is not called upon to renounce his own na- 
tionality, but he ought to disregard it whenever it is essential for 
him to mete out exact justice to his subordinates who happen to 
be of another nationality. Ile is at liberty, therefore, to interfere 
in national contests only for the purpose of impartially appeasing 
them, and not of countenancing one nationality to the detriment of 
another. In this case there is no doubt that the cardinal did not 
act as he ought to have done, that he not only did not fulfil his 
duties, but even transgressed against the law, the inviolable law of 
nature, which is the distinction of race. In view of these consid- 
erations, his interdict has no weight, no binding force. However 
trammeled may be the freedom of the Holy See in its relations 
with such a power as Prussia, one can be sure that in the event of 
an appeal to Rome the Polish Catholics will not lose their case. 
They ought to take their stand on the ground that a man is liable 
to err even tho he be a bishop and a cardinal. It would be im- 
proper to have regard for his dignity when it is necessary to rectify 
the consequences of his error.” 


The breach was widened, however, by the refusal of the Roman 
Catholic authorities to permit the marriage of the Polish deputy 
Korfanty with the rites of the church unless he apologized in all 
the Polish papers to those priests who had been criticized in the 
columns of the Gornoslanzak. The editorial opinion of that organ 
was alleged to proceed from Korfanty. The Polish deputy had 


signed a declaration that in religious matters he would always be 
obedient to the Roman Catholic Church, but he declined to make 
the apologies required by the clergy. The result is that the Polish 
deputy is outside the limits of spiritual consolation in the practical 
Catholic sense, even his marriage having been a civil ceremony. 
The Polish organs urge that this case be appealed to Rome.— 
Translations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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THE LONDON PRESS ON THE ENGLISH 
CABINET CRISIS. 


“THE course of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain in resigning when and 


as he did proves him “ the greatest of the imperial patriots 
we have yet produced,” says the London 77mes, which sees in him, 
furthermore, one who “ scoffs at the cravens who tell us our race 
is growing old.” But the anti-preferentialist London ews asserts 
that Mr. Joseph Chamberlain has “ wrecked himself.” 


“his policy has failed.” 


Further, 
To return to what the London 7Z7mes 
says: 


“It is no disparagement of Mr. Ritchie and Lord George Ham- 
ilton to say that their withdrawal from the cabinet, more than half 
anticipated as it was, is a matter of quite subordinate impor- 
tance compared with the resignation of Mr. Chamberlain, by uni- 
versal admission the strongest member of the administration and 
the statesman who has made, in our time, the most powerful and 
abiding impression both on the masses at home and on the younger 
nations that are growing up to manhood within the empire.” 


Thus the 
London ews (pausing in its denunciation of Mr. Joseph Chamber- 


There must be a general election at no distant day. 


“The resignations bring us face to face with an appeal to the 
country. That appeal can not be delayed beyond the autumn. 
For even the fragment of the cabinet that remains is rent in twain 
on the subject of the hour. The statements as to the Duke of 
Devonshire ‘weakening ’ were, as we stated the other day, without 
fuundation. It will probably be found when the full truth of the 
crisis is told that the duke was the real pivot of the struggle—that 
the condition of his remaining was that Mr. Chamberlain should 
go as wellas Mr. Ritchie. But tho for the immediate purposes of 
the hour the duke remains, both he and Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
are in direct opposition to the Prime Minister on the fiscal ques- 
tion, and it is obvious that everybody will desire as speedy a 
termination as possible to an unpleasant position. The duty of 
the Liberal party is evident. It must be prepared for instant bat- 
tle. Mr. Chamberlain has delivered the enemy into our hands, 
and no power on earth can save them. But the victory should be 
as complete and overwhelming as we can make it. We have an 
appalling mass of arrears to clear off, and the mandate from the 
country should be so emphatic that even the House of Lords will 
beware of resisting it. No party was ever presented with so 
supreme an opportunity as that which confronts the Liberal party 
to-day. It has no rival—no alternative. The Tories will go to 
the constituencies in mutually hostile battalions. They will have 
no leader to follow, no policy to proclaim. They may be left to 
deal with each other. When they have solved the problem which 
has set them at each other’s throats, we shall be glad to meet 
them in ordered array. But meanwhile our business is to leave 
them struggling, and to present the country with a great Liberal 
policy of reform. The confusion into which the enemy have fallen 
frees us from the necessity of defensive action, which, indeed, we 
have always insisted was the wrong attitude to adopt. We have 
not so much to defend the policy of free-trade as to proclaim the 
extension of the principle involved in it to the land system. We 
have to present the country with a just settlement of the education 
question, the adjustment of the relations between law and labor, 
and the reform of taxation and of the licensing system. The op- 
portunity is great.” 


If an election be held soon, Mr. Balfour will find himself leading 
- “a fatuous, feeble, foolish mob with but the stump of a policy,” 
says The St. James's Gazette (London). A warning against in- 
volving cabinet reconstruction in the electoral struggle supposed to 
be pending is uttered by that Conservative organ, Zhe Standard 
(London) : 


“There is a tendency in some quarters to suggest that the Prime 
Minister will be content with a mere stop gap administration, just 
strong enough to go on with the necessary routine until next ses- 
sion or the general election. We are convinced that it would be 
a grave mistake to adopt this easy and inglorious course. It is 
notorious that the cabinet for some time past has been deficient in 
authority and administrative ability. It has contained too many 
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members who scarcely rise above a respectable mediocrity. The 
pending reconstruction gives Mr. Balfour a chance to repair this 
defect. If some of the able men who have gained a great reputa- 
tion in the service of the empire, rather than in the conflict of party 
politics, were introduced, the advantage would be inestimable. 
To confer cabinet offices on such statesmen as, for example, Lord 
Cromer and Lord Milner, might be a departure from precedent; 
but the country would gain by it, and the cabinet itself would be 
substantially strengthened by such an accession of proved capac- 
ity and personal talent. Itwould be an irretrievable error to patch 
up the rents in the ministerial machine with any material that 
comes to hand. That would be to insure defeat when the time 
comes for an appeal to the country.” 


As to Mr. Chamberlain’s future 7he Daily Telegraph (London), 
which has been made his mouthpiece upon occasion, declares: 


“ There is no defeat, there is no retreat, and there will be no re- 
cantation. He has given a pledge to the colonies which he will 
never break; he has laid a program before the country which he 
believes that the nation can be educated to accept, and, in the face 
of all the calculated calumny by which he has been assailed, he 
proves his sincerity and conviction, once for all, by as great a sac- 
rifice as a statesman ever made and in as great a cause.” 


The course of Mr. Chamberlain has been “a piece of able strat- 
egy,” thinks Zhe Daily Chronicle (London). It adds that the im- 
perialist statesman wants to “ break the country in gradually toa 
system of protection through the instrumentality of a proposal for 
retaliation, so that in the end public opinion may be ‘ripe’ for the 
whole of Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme.” The same idea is put from 
a friendly point of view in the following words by 7he Morning 
Advertiser (London): 


“He will be actually stronger out of the cabinet than in it. 
With no other issues but the one subject of imperial unity before 
him, he will address himself to the task of converting the British 
nation to a sense of the colonial danger. His task will be a great 
one, worthy to be ranked with the labors of Hercules, but we be- 
lieve he will yet clear out the Augean stable of ancient Cobdenism 
and let the clean waters of imperial streams flow through it.” 


The same organ thus defines Mr. Balfour’s attitude: 


“The Prime Minister shakes his departing colleague by the 
hand and says in effect: ‘Go on and prosper. You have the right 
idea. In time you will convert the country to it. At present the 
country will have none of it. Your scheme is right, but it is not 
within the range of practical politics. My business as Premier is 
to deal only with such things as are within the practical zone.’” 


The Daily Mail (London).is glad Mr. Chamberlain is gone be- 
cause, says this Conservative but popular paper, “he wanted to 
tax the people’s food.” Zhe Daily Express makes Mr. Chamber- 
lain a moral Gulliver among Liliputians, thus: 


“Mr. Chamberlain steps out from among his weak-kneed com- 
panions. He does not hesitate, nor fear, nor falter. He is not 
that kind of man. He sees the stern facts to which other minis- 
ters are naturally or wilfully blind. He knows his duty, and he 
does it like the great patriot he is. Neverhas his reputation stood 
so high as at this moment.” 


The leading weeklies of the British metropolis—so far as they 
have come to hand—are not clear-cut in their comment. The con- 
viction that prompted the resignation of Mr. Chamberlain, and 
which is to be the life of his coming campaign of education, ac- 
cording to Zhe Saturday Review (London), is that “ the empire 
may be bound by a commercial tie, and, unless so bound, it will 
fall to pieces.” “Mr. Balfour,” says Zhe Spectator (London), 
“has managed his crisis with great adroitness, tho not, we fear, 
with equal wisdom.” It reads the political future thus: 


“We may state here our belief that Mr. Chamberlain, loyal as 
his intentions doubtless are, will find it hard to avoid fighting for 
his own hand; that Mr. Balfour, loaded with his new protection, 
will be unable to secure a majority in the country; and that the 
result of the election will be an attempt to form a Rosebery Gov- 
ernment, which will not be long enduring.” 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


AN EPIC OF THE DOG. 


THE CALL OF THE WILD. By Jack London. Cloth, 5% x 7% in., 23: pp. 
Price, $1.50. The Macmillan Company. 


HIS story is a dog-epic, lacking the poetic form. Buck, the hero, 
is across between a St. Bernard and a Scotch shepherd, but he 
is a dog lifted by the imagination of Mr. London as high above 

ordinary dugs as Achilles is lifted above ordinary men. 

When gold is discovered in the Klondike, the demand for dogs to 
haul sleds in that country grows rapidly. Buck is stolen from his 
luxurious home in Southern California and thrown into the wild, fierce, 
arduous life of Alaska, amid other 
dogs that are more like wolves than 
dogs. The story grips you at once. 
It is full of incidents, dramatic strug- 
gles for mastery, duels to the death, 
a wild primeval life in which craft and 
cunning and courage and strength 
are the only things that count. Buck 
has the strength and courage to begin 
with, and the craft and cunning are 
quickly developed. 

There are always human beings in 
the story, men of the rough miner 
and courier class, who furnish an in- 
teresting background, somewhat as 
the gods furnish a background for 
Homer’s or Vergil’s heroes, for we 
still insist on the epical nature of 
the tale. These human beings come 
in and go out of the story, while 
Buck remains to the end; and, in the 
end, he has heard the ‘‘call of the wild” that appeals to the primeval 
that is in him, and he goes forth to join a band of wolves and conquer a 
place as leader: 

















JACK LONDON, 


‘*When the long winter nights come on and the wolves follow their 
meat into the lower valleys, he may be seen running at the head of the 
pack through the pale moonlight or glimmering borealis, leaping gi- 
gantic above his fellows, his great throat a bellow as he sings a song of 
the younger world, which is the song of the pack.” 


That is our final picture of him. Mr. London has made no pretense 
of writing a work of science, a treatise on natural history. It is a work 
of art, not of science. The details of the story are incredible; but 
while you read you care no more for that than you care for Homer's 
incredible details,—such, for instance, as the one about Achilles’s heel. 
Mr. London has given us a piece of lasting literature, or we are much 
mistaken. 


AN OUTLINE OF THE NEW THEOLOGY. 


THE RECOVERY AND RESTATEMENT OF THE GOSPEL. By Loran David 
Osborne, Ph.D. Cloth, 5x7% in., 253 pp. Price, 31,50. University of 
Chicago Press. 


HIS is a clear and unimpassioned account of the process by which 
the original teaching of Jesus was obscured by foreign admix- 
tures and is now being explicated again by the modern scientific 

method in theology. Theauthor sets forth his statements unsupported 
by the authorities with which he has doubtless made himself familiar, 
leaving his book entirely unincumbered with foot-notes and refer- 
ences. His treatment marches along in clear order, carrying its uwn 
vouchers in the reasonableness of the statement. He holds that the 
modern theological shift is the last step in the whole readjustment of 
the conditions of modern thinking. As all the remainder of our knowl- 
edge has divorced itself from the Old-World culture, so at last theology 
and religion are to leave medieval culture and terminology behind and 
clothe themselves in a modern form. 

The first part of the book traces the process by which the original 
teaching of Jesus was obscured in two important directions. We find 
in the teaching of Jesus neither an ecclesiastical system nor a scheme 
of theology. The theology developed during the first three centuries 
is chiefly an application of the method and spirit of Greek philosophy 
to the Christian religion. It clothed itself more or less in the Roman 
juridical terminology, but essentially, our author thinks, it was a Greek 
addition. The ecclesiastical establishment, however, was entirely 
Roman. The Protestant Reformation, attacking that which was most 
tangible, struck only at the Church. Partially successfulin freeing men 
from the domination of the Roman hierarchy, the Reformation left 
theology essentially untouched. Protestant theology, equally with Ro- 
man Catholic, remained as Augustine and Tertullian originally shaped 
it, on a Greek philosophical method. The work that is now being done, 
and that is to complete the unfinished task of the Reformation, is to ac- 
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complish the same task for theology that the Reformation accomplished 
in ecclesiastics. 

The author purposes to accomplish this task, or rather he affirms that 
it will be accomplished, by explicating the original teaching and the 
real personality of Jesus. He assumes that these are religiously the 
ultimate grounds of reality. The task in hand is to eliminate the the- 
ology that was first made on Greek methods, and then read back into 
the Gospels. As soon as it is made clear that our theology is not in the 
Gospels, the task will be accomplished for every one who sees that fact. 

The bulk of the book, carrying the treatment negatively the entire 
way, is evidently intended to lead up to the author’s suggested outline 
of New-Testament theology with which the book concludes. This 
statement is the poorest part of the book. It is one of the many at- 
tempts now being made to substitute a new system of theology for the 
old one. The great divergencies of these attempts indicate a falla- 
cious inference underlying them all, namely, that Jesus taught a defi- 
nite system of thought. 





A KENTUCKY IDYL. 


THE LITTLE SHEPHERD OF KINGDOM COME, By John Fox, Jr. Cloth, 
5x 7% in., 404 pp. Price, $1.50. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


” HE Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come”’ has much of what we 
= are looking for in ‘‘the great American novel.’ It is redolent 
of the soil and of Americanism. The Civil War, which has 
become, even to a generation that knows it only by tradition, a rather 
hackneyed theme, is made here a vivid background, throbbing with 
truth. 

The ‘Little Shepherd” is ‘‘ Chad,” just ‘‘Chad,” when the story 
opens,—an adorable little boy in the Cumberland Mountains, sole sur- 
vivor of a gaunt family from which Death, after striking down father, 
son, and daughter, has just plucked the mother. Not ‘‘ Chad’s " motlier, 
tho as near a mother as anything the little boy had known. ‘ Most 
people were very kind to him, looking upon him as one of the wander- 
ing waifs one finds throughout the Cumberland upon whom the good 
folks of the mountain do not visit the father’s sin. He knew what he 
was thought to be, and it mattered so little, since it made no discrimi- 
nation against him, that he had accepted it without question.” The 
harshest term attached to these ‘‘ born orphans’’ was ‘*‘ wood-colt,” a 
name poetic and redolent of the virgin uplands. Later, the civilized 
obloquy of the bar sinister was to burn his soul like a white-hot iron. 
But the lonely little chap is one of ‘‘ nature’s noblemen’’—no reader 
can doubt that from the start. 

‘* Chad” is not all alone, for he has ‘ Jack,’’ a sheep-dog really fit to 
be his dog and to figure in his story from beginning to end. There is 
no part of the book more fascinating than these opening chapters, which 
show the two flung upon the mountain world as unconditioned as 
purely sylvan creatures. Mr. Fox has a faun-like sense of nature and 
dips his pen into her heart when he would body forth her aspects. He 
is virile, colored, simple in his style, his innate sensitiveness lending 
grip to his narrative. 

‘*T ain't nothin’ but a boy, but I got to ack like a man now,”’ is 
‘‘Chad’s’’ summary of the situation as he faces the universe in his 
absolute loneliness on the mountain. He does‘ ack like a man” to the 
end of the chapter. A little later and he descends to the blue-grass 
lowlands, where the sweet and the bitter await him in Lexington. He 
learns to love, discovers what it is 
to be cared for, and writhes with 








two fierce soul-thrusts’: the one 
when his nearest and dearest recoil 
before the stigma which he bears 
from those who had ‘loved not 
wisely but too well’’; the other, 
when they spurn him with fiercer 
animosity because he elects to wear 
the ‘ Blue” instead of the ‘‘ Gray.” 

No longer ‘‘Chad”’ the ‘‘ wood- 
colt,’’ but Chadwick Buford, of Ken- 
tucky blue-blood, when the long 
gathering resentment of the South 
burst forth in rebellion, he agonized 
in his struggle to know where duty 
lay. It meant more than life or death 
to him. ‘Like all mountaineers, 

















Chad had little love of State and 
only love of country, was first, last, 
and all the time simply American. 
It was not reason—it was instinct.” In the narration of the ensuing 
strife as a part of his story, Mr. Fox preserves a neutral stand. The 
verve with which he portrays the fluctuations of the bitterly contested 
struggle is that of the artist rather than the partizan. 

In the last chapter of this exquisite story, ‘‘Chad” and “ Jack” set 
out again. ‘‘ He was starting his life over afresh, with his old capital, a 
strong body and a stout heart. In his breast still burned the spirit that 
had led his race to the land, had wrenched it from savage and king, 


JOHN FOX, JR. 
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had made it the high temple for the worship of freemen—the Kingdom 
come for the oppressed of the earth—and, himself the unconscious 
shepherd of that Spirit, he was going to help carry its ideals across a 
continent to another sea and on—who knows—to the gates of the rising 
sun.” This is almost the sole touch of ‘' fine writing” into which Mr. 
Fox is betrayed. There is a sense of ‘‘ curtain ” to his phrasing here. 

‘The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come” is a book one loves to 
praise. It touches the heart by its human feeling, it elevates the soul 
by its clean ideals, it gratifies good taste by its artistic blend of nature 
and art. 


A GRAND DAME ON GREAT EVENTS. 


LETTERS OF A DIPLOMAT’S WIFE. By Mary King Waddington. Cloth, 
54% x 8% in., 401 pp. Price, $2.50. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


“\\N the face of it, this volume arouses interest before a page is 
() turned. Memoirs, letters, diaries, genuine autobiographies, 
have an appealing force because they strike the personal note. 
Human nature, at least as it is phased to-day, has a keen curiosity, 
almost puerile in character, as to the inner wheels of personality. 
Were Mary Jane, the housemaid, and Thomas, the coachman, to lay 
bare their heart-beats so that their 
views of life, their hopes, fears, am- 
bitions, pleasures, lay utterly exposed 
to the public, they would find an 
audience. 

When, therefore, a ‘‘ Woman of the 
World,” high in place, of gentle breed- 
ing, chronicles her association with 
historic events, notable chiefly for the 
social glamour with which they are 
invested, she is sure of an eager clien- 
éé/e. Possibly, there is a vein of snob- 
bishness in the avidity to learn some- 
thing of the ‘‘local color’’ of the 
environment and quasi domestic life 
of crowned heads and a nation’s 
greatest personages. 

This is what one gets in these let- 
ters of Madame Waddington, which 
in their impersonality are reflective 
rather than reflecting, for deduc- 
tions, abstract sentiments or principles expressed under stimulus of 
touch with these high functio.us, are lacking. There are scant humor, 
small vivacity, and only evanescent and shallow gleams of personality 
in these admirably composed letters which the lady wrote to her sisters, 
Mrs. Eugene Schuyler, Miss Henrietta L. King, and to her sister-in- 
law, Mrs. Cornelius L. King. Fifty out of the seventy-seven were ad- 
dressed to Miss Henrietta L. King, twenty-one to Mrs. Schuyler, and 
six to Mrs. King. But her sister Henrietta would seem, from the let- 
ters, to have been in closer relations to Madame Waddington’s home- 
life in Paris. 

Madame Waddington is the daughter of Charles King, president of 
Columbia College, in New York, from 1849 to 1864. Her grandfather, 
Rufus King, was the second Minister sent to England by the United 
States after the adoption of the Constitution. Miss Mary Alsop King 
was educated in this country, but in 1871, after her father’s death, went 
to France with her mother and sisters, and took up residence there. 
Three years later she was married to M. William Henry Waddington, 
whose grandfather, an Englishman, became a naturalized Frenchman. 
M. Waddington received the greater part of his schooling in England, 
at Rugby and Trinity College, Cambridge, where he had the distinction 
of rowing in the ’Varsity eight in the boat-race of 1849. He was ap- 
pointed Ambassador-Extraordinary to represent France at the corona- 
tion of the Czar, at Moscow, May 27, 1883, from which he returned to 
Paris on July 5 following. December of the same year saw the Wad- 
dingtons insta//és at the French Embassy, Albert Gate, Hyde Park, 
London, where they remained for ten years. M. Waddington died the 
year after he was withdrawn from London as French Ambassador, and 
the letters are interrupted from 1893 to 1897; then four more are given. 

These four show, however, that Madame Waddington had not severed 
her relations with the grand monde, for she lunched with the Empress 
Frederick at Cronberg, whom she found ‘‘thinner and paler, perhaps, 
but not “‘-always the same charming manner and always her sad 
eyes.” ..4ciu the time came for the widow of the diplomat to take her 
leave, the widow of the Emperor ‘‘came up to say good-by. She sup- 
posed I was going to France, where I would find my boy. ‘ You are 
very fortunate to have him still with you; it gives such an interest to 
your life.’ She kissed me, and then said sadly: ‘ AZy task is done—I am 
quite alone.’ I watched her go out of the room, across the hall, and up 
the great staircase, with her long black dress trailing behind, alone—as 
she said. . . . Her real life is over, and she is as far away from Ger- 
many and the throbbing pulse of the nation as if she were a cloistered 
nun.” 

Phe next letter, three years later, is dated at ‘‘ Cowes.” Mrs. Wad- 
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dington went to Osborne and wrote herself down, leaving a card for 
the Duchess of Roxburghe, who was in waiting. She has a pleasant 
audience with Victoria, visits the Prince and Princess of Wales on the 
royal yacht, and also calls on the Empress Eugénie, who was at Cowes 
in her yacht, the 7'Azst/e. She has the pleasure also of arranging with 
Mrs. Robert Goeilet for an informal call from the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, as the Prince was full of admiration for this American lady's 
superb steam yacht, the Vahma. So one may feel that the personality 
of the woman had force as well as the prestige of the ambassadress, 
since she was so graciously treated by royalty when she was no longer 
of official importance. 

The gossipy character of the letters, with the frequent personal char- 
acterizations, make them very entertaining reading, and one wishes 
there were more American women holding high places abroad who 
would do likewise. 





PLEASURE IN THE FRENCH CAPITAL. 


HOw PARIS AMUSFS ITSELF. By F. Berkeley Smith. Oloth, 5\ x 7% in., 
334 pp. Price, $1.50 net. Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


N this book, the son of F. Hopkinson Smith, who like his versatile 
I father handies with equal ease the pen or the brush, sets forth the 
various ways and the different places in which the gay world of 
Paris seeks diversion. The throng of strangers in that ‘‘ City of Light”’ 
naturally betake themselves to the same localities, and Mr. Smith’s 
book will prove more agreeable reading than Baedeker while supply- 
ing as much information of the kind that is desired. 

In his introduction, the author, as if to prove that the dazzling move- 
ment of Paris has not blinded him to the quality of its entertainment, 
says that the small boy who loves to creep under the circus-tent will, 
when grown up, if the same disposition survives in him, find Paris a 
city after his own heart. It takes a Frenchman, a Parisian, to savor the 
pleasures of that city fully. To the visitor, there is a certain puerility, 
a superficial show of gaiety in it all, with the real enjoyment rather 
lacking. 

Mr. Smith deals mainly with the dining-places and the theaters. He 
shows the Champs-Elysées with its charming radiance, the scrubby 
quarter of Montmartre ; he takes you to the Théater Francais and the 
Folies Bergére, to Maxime’s, or Marguey’s, or the swell restaurants in 
the Bois de Boulogne, such as the Pavillon d’Armenonville, the Café 
de Madrid, the Pavillon Chinois. 

The two most famous restaurants in Paris have closed their doors : 
the Maison Dorée and the Café Bignon. They were the ones affected 
by the gourmets of an earlier generation, and now, like their habitues 
of the educated palate, they are dead. 

One thing about some of the swellest restaurants is that no prices 
figure on the bill-of-fare. The assumption is that they cater to those 
who are fastidious as to viands and totally indifferent as to the ex- 
pense. One evil of this system is 
that the ‘ bill’’ is varied according 
to the patron. The passing Ameri 
can is charged twice as much as the 
Parisian patron. 

Mr. Smith shows that he has the 
story-telling gift of his father in two 
or three episodes, which are delight- 
fully narrated, such as the thorough- 
ly French history of ‘La Goulue,” 
once the most abandoned of the can- 
can dancers, with luxuries galore, 
who graduated into a lion-tamer,and 
carted about her little show to the 
fétes foraines. A remark of this 
lady’s is well worthy quotation and 
reflection. ‘‘I ama good girl with 
a good heart,’’ she cried, looking me 
straight in the eye. ‘‘ It was the life 
that was bad, not I.”’ Alas! most 
of the filles are bad girls with bad 
hearts, and the life is rottenly bad with its feverish rush and interest 
in the pleasures of the sense only. Mr. Smith shows that also. 

His boat trip on the Seine to Rouen is a graceful and placid chapter. 
One learns from this that the French are passionately fond of fishing— 
the real kind, with hook and line, and little goujons as the prey. For 
one who knows not Paris, the book will supply a good idea of it and its 
lures. Those who do know it will perceive that Mr. Smith also does. 


It is asprightly and interesting volume, and the illustrations are nu- 
merous and good. 


























F. BERKELEY SMITH. 





IN the preface to anew English edition of Count Leo Tolstoy’s works, 
now being issued, the translator of one of the volumes, Mr. Aylmer Maude, 
comments on the glaring inaccuracies to be found in some of the French 
versions of the great Russian’s books; and with the average English and 
German translations he finds the case no better. In illustration he tells 
how a German translator handled the inscription to “Anna Karén:na,”"— 
“Vengence is mine: I will repay.” “That inscription,” says Mr. Maude, 
“was written by Tolstoy in the ecclesiastical Slavonic used by the Russian 
Church. Having an inkling of the first word, and misled by the sound of 
the Slavonic Az (which means /), the translator produced the ingenious 
rendering— Revenge is sweet; I play the ace.’” 
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STEM lek: 


An ounce of effort here will produce a pound of result yonder if you have system for a fulcrum. 


Adopt a useful idea—system will multiply its usefulness. 


Start a new economy—system will 


increase its savings. This page describes some of the devices which are necessary to the 


successful business man who needs to use system as a fulcrum. 


File your clippings, memoranda and manu- 
ecript. Every busy man—literary, business 
or professional —realizes the 
great necessity of properly fil 
ing and classifying memoran- 
da, clippings, data, etc. Any 
one who has spent time search- 
ing through a mass of papers 
for a paragraph once marked, 
a misplaced clipping or memo- 
randum, will appreciate the 
tremendousadvantage of hav- 
ing such data arranged in 
order and at his fingers’ ends. 

The LIBRARY FILING CABINET 
is the solution of the problem 
of classification, It is the aeme 
of simplicity and ready reference. Send for 
Catalog 8 





Time is money. This is particularly true 
in the commercial worid. Batrp’s No, 1 
TimE STAMP makes an absolutely accurate 
record for every purpose where time counts. 
The receipt of corre- 
@pondence, job time, 

arrival and depar- 
ture of employees and 
in countless other 
cases time is measured 
to the minute by this— 
the only durable time 
stamp. The clock 
movement, being inan 
entirely separate com- 
partment from the stumping mechanism, is 
unaffected by the hammer action. Catalog 
25 describes and illustrates the Baird Time 
Stamp. 





There wasa time when any old chair would 
do for the office. Business and comfort were 
not partners. But times 
have changed, and ideas 
of business comfort have 
changed with them. Mc- 
CLoUD’s NEW TWENTIETH 
CENTURY ADJUSTABLE 
SPRING BacK CHAIRS 
have been important 
factors in the improve- 
ment. They give com- 
plete back rest while at 
work, thereby enabling 
the man at the desk or 
woman at the typewriter 
to accomplish more work 
with greater comfort. 
Ca'alog 14 describes the 
MeClond Chairs and shows the adjustment 
which fits the back. 





Old-fashioned bound books for accounts 
are impractical ani expensive. Loose leaf 
books allow of arrangement, rearrangement 
and expansion. 
They save time, 
for the yearly 
or — -yearly 
opening of new 
books is done 
away with. 
They are seif- 
indexing. No 
outside index is 
required. ‘lhe Jones Loose, LEAF Books 
have every advantage of any loose leaf 
book and more—absolute aligiiment of the 
leaves—a strong binder in which the leaves 
‘can not move a hair’s breadth. Read Cata 
log 1. It explains Jones LOOSE LEAF LEDGERS 
and how you can use them in your business. 


No matter what you want to file- informa- 
tion, paners samp'es, documents—there is a 
Shaw-Walker way to do it. 
Shaw -Waiker card systems 
are better than books—Shaw- 

alker vertical letter-files 
better than _flat-sheet cabi- 
nets—Shaw-Walker sectional 
bookcases better than solid 
ones. Allare built in sections 
so they will grow as your 
business grows. Send to-da: 
for Catalog 19. It tells all 
about SHAW - WALKER Sys- 
TEMS. The book is concise, 
terse, yet complete. Costs the 
Shaw-Walker Company 38c. 
to send it, but they will do so 
gladly if you simply sign the coupon on the 
corner of this advertisement. 










€very cent you have paid. 








F you can learn all any one can 
3 methods. Simply read SYSTEM—a 96- 
i bright ideas and clever systems. 
actual experience of successful men who know. 
Six month’s trial subscription and six interesting back numbers for immediate reading for 
$1.00. Better still, send $2.00 for a full years’ subscription and receive at once not only 
the six back numbers but also our booklet—Short Cuts—27 pages of ways to save office work. 
Read the magazine carefully for three months, 





The little things in an office 
} sometimes save the most 
time, labor and money. RUB 
BER STAMPS, NUMBEKING MA 
CHINES, ETC., suited to your 
business will aid you in a 
countless number of ways, 
‘and at little cost. There is 
oon in using stamps, too, 
that you ought to know 
about. An ingenious little 
holder called * Rex” keeps 
them in order, clean. and 
handy. The best ideas on Rubber Stamps 
and kindred articles are described in Catalog 
12. Send for this catalog; you will receive 
the latestand most practival ideas discovered 
up to date, 


An ERICSSON INTERIOR TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
shortens office work, saves actual time, saves 
confusion. To some 
men such a system 
seems a luxury. All 
who have installed the 
system know it is an 
economy. Cheap in- 
terior phones soon get 
out of order. That’s 
worse than no system 
atall. But the Erics-§ 
son is built to last @ 
— the same quality 
and style used on long 
distance lines. The Ericsson system contains 
all the best features of other ’phones and 
some features found in no other ’phones. 
Ask now for Catalog 4. 















The ADDRESSOGRAPH is as necessary to the 
modern office as steam is toanengine. With 
it an office boy can do in one hour 
whatit formerly took ten clerks two 
hours todo, It not only addresses 
envelopes in exact imitation of type- 
writing, but also fills in names on 
duplicate letters, prints names and 
addresses on shipping tags, pay en- 
velopes, time tickets, monthly state- 
ments and loose-leaf systems. 
Thousands of business houses now 
have their lists of names arranged 
for the Addressograph and kept by 
States or Territories so that printed 
matter can be speedily sent to any 
special list. There is at least one place in 
your business for your Addressograph. Cata- 
og 7 describes it, and illustrates its many 
uses. Write for it to-day. 





Every man who conducts correspondence 
is interested in the question “ Which is the 
best typewriter?’ 
There are twenty-five 
substantial reasons 
why the OLIVER TYPE- 
WRITER is the best 
machine the world has 
produced. Sophenom- 
enally successful has 
this machine become 
that it has proven its 
unqualified right to , 
the title, “The Standard Visibie Writer,” 
and the busin+ss world has decided that its 
adoption increases quantity, improves quali- 
ty and reduces expense. he wide range of 
the Oliver’s usefulness makesit easy to adopt 
systems heretofore impracticable except with 
the pen. Catalog 2 explains in detail. 


OME business men are pre- 
judiced against fountain 
pens. And that same 
eae has kept them 

rom knowing how great 

a savin V ATERMAN'S 
IDEAL FOUNTAIN PENS 
would make in their of 
fice work. Continuous 
writing without dipping 
and blotting saves so 
much of a man’s own 
time—and the time of his 
ctenographers and 
clerks—that a pen pays 
for itself in a short time. 
But the fountain pen 
must be a ‘“* Waterman.” 
Catalog 6 teils all about 
‘ Waterman’s Ideal Foun- 
: tain Pens, and of special 

pens. Write for it to-day. 








Read this page carefully. 


To save time and 
labor, to insure 
Aversa neatness and ac- 


curacy, to facili 

iate work, use the 
THEXTON ELEC 

TRIC ENVELOPE 
SEALER. | is prac 
tical, durable, and simple. Endorsed by 
over 1,000 concerns. So simple any boy or 
girl can use it and feed envelopesat a mini 
mum speed of 100 per minute. It is being used 
by the largest trust companies, banks, com 

mercial and mail-order housesinthecountry, 
who have installedit afterthorough a d prac 
tical tests, and found to fulfil every claim 
made, Sentout on free trial to sell strictly on 
merit. Ask for Catalog 11, with list of users. 








** Goods well bought 
are half so.d.’ Re 
tailer, wh >lesaler or 
manufacturer, you 
must buy close. All 
catalogs,circularsand 
samples must be ar- 
ranged so they can be 
found instantly. 

And there is no way 
to keep them tugether 
that is half so simple 
as the Shaw-Walker 
Catalog System. 

If your business is 
small, a small system 
will do. 

For a large business 
you can afford a 
larger outfit, for the 
saving will be more. Ask now for Cataiog 20. 








For many years methods of accounting 
did not change materially, but when the 
RURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE was placed on 
the market this branch of office work was 
revolutionized. To-day there are 12,500 of 
these great time 
savers in banks, 
mercantile houses, 
factories, whole 
sale and retail 
stores, ete. The 
Burroughs Adding 
Machin: bears the 
same relation to 
tigures that the 
typewriter does to correspondence. It adds 
figures with ten times the speed of the quick 
est clerk. It is impossible to make mistakes 
Described fully in Catalog 13. 





“ Right men for right places; right places 
for right men.” This is the watchword of 
HaPGoop’s,the incor- 
porated company 
which has made a 
clearing-house for 
brains one of the 
most notable features 
of modern business 
methods. If you are 
an employer of high- 
grade men and want 
tohirego dAmerican 
brains, write for Hap- 

ood’s Catalog 2ia 

f you are a capable man, desiring a high 
grade position, write for Hapgood’s Catalog 
21b apgood's eye looks everywhere and 
looks for you if you say so. Write to-day 
for catalog that fits your case. 





No office is considered complete without 
an EDISON MIMEOGRAPH. In these days of 
commercial competition there is no surer, 
quicker or cheaper way of quickening busi 
ness than by employing the many means 
offered by 
this valu- 
able ma- 
chine. Per 
haps you 
see no use 
for it in 
your office. 
You cer- 
tainly will 
after you read Catalog 6 and understand 
whata Mimeograph willdo. Simply cut cut 
and sign the coupon on the corner of this 
advertisement or. better still, write usa letter 
stating your business, and we can suggest 
methods to meet your requirements. 








possibly tell you about system and business 
: page monthly magazine brimful of 
No argument or theories—just facts—the 


then if not entirely satisfied we will return 


ome 
SYSTEM 


Edited by A. W. SHAW 
Marquette Building 
CHICAGO 








To SYSTEM, Chicago 

Please send, without cort 
to me. the books checked 
in the list following : 


..Catalog 1 


Cat, 2 .Cat 
Cat. 5 


...Catalog 
Catalog 
....Catalog 
..Catalog 
... Catalog 
..Catalog 
Catalog 
Catalog 
.. Catalog 
Catalog 


I enclose §........... Send 

SYSTEM, the magazine, for 
si --+... . On Approval, 

If l am net satistied when 

the subscription ends, you 

axvree to return my remit- 
nce. 





aaa 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST is in receipt of the fol- 
lowing books : 


“Aids to the Study of Dante.”"—Charles A. Din- 
more. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1 so net.) 
“Modern Monologues.” Marjorie B. 
(The Dramatic Publishing Company 
$1.25.) 
“My Own Story.”—J. T. Trowbr 
ton, Mifflin & Co., $2.50 net.) 


2. 


Cooke. 
Chicago, 








dge. (Hough- } 


“Two Years Ago.”—Charles Kingsley. Library 
edition in two vols., $2 net. (J. F. Taylor & Co.) 

“Good-Bye, Proud World.”—Ellen Olney Kirk. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.5 


) 


“Florestane the Troubadour.”— Julia de Wolf 


Addison, (Dana Estes & Co., $1.) 
“In Babel.”"—George Ade. (McC 


lure, Phillips 
& Co, $1.5°.) 


“The Planting of the Cross.”.—Horace M,. Du 
Bose. (The Whitaker & Ray Co, $1.) 
“The Quatrains of Abu’l-Ala.” Ameen F 
25.) 


Rihani. (Doubleday, Page & Co., $1 


“Jewel: A Chapter in Her Life."—Clara Louise 
Burnham. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co, $1.50.) 

“The Clerk of the Woods.”—Bradford Torrey. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.10 net.) 

“Essays on Great Writers."—Henry D. Sedg- 


wick, Jr. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.5 


-50 net.) 





“Witnesses of the Light.” Be 


: ng the Noble 
Washington Gladden. | 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 


Lectures of 1903 by 


“Zut and other Parisians.” —Guy Wetmore 


Carryl. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 


ee ee ee 


“Little Journeys to the Homes of Famous Musi- 
cians."—Elbert Hubbard, (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
$2.50 net.) 


“Little Journeys to the Homes of 
Authors.”—Elbert Hubbard (G. P 
Sons, $2.50 net.) 


English 
Putnain’s 


“Ireland under English Rule.”—Thomas Addis 
Emmet. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, in 2 vols., $5 net.) 


“The Development of the Drama.” — Brander - 2 \ 1904. Fairy Calendar Free! 


Matthews. (Charles Scribner's Sons, $1.25.) Fairbank’s Fairy Calendar has already taken its place at the head 


» 4 of the annual artistic creations, and we honestly believe that this 
“Letters from a Chinese Official.” (McClure, 7 years’ calendar far surpasses all our previous productions. 
Phillips & C P a It consists of seven (7) sheets, size 10 x 12%, free from all advertising, 
hillips & Co.) | , cs the first sheet bearing the year’s calendar and the other six composed of 
“ : ae ead “a "i wy beautiful female heads (which are shown above) around each being a frame 
Illustrations for Sermons."—Clarence Edgar ‘ 


effect in imitation of burnt leather, with borders and decorations in L’Art Nous 
veau (The New Art), the latest French treatment in decoration, which is now all 
/ , \ \ the vogue. The drawings by C. Ward Traver, an artist of national repute, are re- 
“A Deal in Wheat.”—Frank Norris. (Double- : produced lithographically in twelve colors, and each is fitted with a muslin hang- 

‘ c er. Calendars of far less beauty and artistic merit retail readily for $1.00 or $1.50, 
day, Page & Co., $1 50.) ‘ . 


We will send you this beautiful Fairy Calendar which is 


now ready for delivery 


Rice, (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1 net.) 
i 


“Encyclopedia of Household Economy.”"—Emily 
Holt. (McClure, Phillips & Co., $1.60 net.) 





i on receipt of ten Oval Box Fronts from Fairy Soap, or, if you prefer, 
“The Adventures of Gerard.”—A. Conan Doyle z fer 25c in stamps. Fairy Soap, the Oval cake, is the purest ard finest 
‘ egy a e : . . piece of white soap in the world; it sells for 5c, each cake wrapped 
(McClure, Phillips & Co., $1.50.) if, and packed in a separate carton. Be sure to give full name and address, 
“Following the Frontier.”— Roger Pocock. ; 5 THE N.K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Department 154, Chicago 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) | : 


“Wally Wander Oon and his Story-Telling Ma- 
chine.”—Joel Chandler Harris 
& Co., $1 60 ) 





(McClure, Philljps | 





Copyright 1903, The N. K. Fairbank Company, Chicago 
“How to Study Shakespeare.”"—William H. | 
Fleming. Series III. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) |- wait 


The Responsibilities of the Novelist."—Frank | 
Norris. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 
“Handbook of First 
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seen 00 ee eee % is now Fully Guaran- | NV E N 0 NS 
i ditch Morton. (Society for Instruction in the wasted up teed 
4 Firs: Aid to the Injured, New York.) chimney. Our ‘ ‘ ‘ : ‘ 

4) ¥ , ¥ 2 A i ; ; Stov eaeive : so pal patented and sold if patent is obtained by us 
i} A Passage Perilous Rosa Nouchette Carey. radiator insures your heating 20 years experience. Send for booklet. 
ot j incott Co P , mY > ; 4 homes. 
(J. B. Lippincott Company, $1.50. fuel at A ESTER RADIATOR co., Patent Development Co. of America, 
‘. “The Literary Sense.”—E. Nesbit The Mac- years. 180 Broadway, New York City. 
4 40 Furnace St., Rochester, N. Y. 
it millan Company, $1.50.) ~ | 








Never Slips 
or Tears 





EVERY PAIR 
WARRANTED 
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HOLDS ano conser. bown 


HOSE BUTTON 










Sold by all “up-to-date” Dealers 


Sample pair, by mail, 
GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, Boston, Mass., U. S.A. 


25 cents. 
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“El Dorado.”—Ridgely Torrence. (John Lane, 
$1.50.) 

“Mary of Magdala."—Paul Heyse. (Transiated 
and written in English verse by William Winter. 
(The Macmillan Company, $1.25.) 

“A Sequence in Hearts."—Mary Moss. (J. B. 
Lippincott Company, $1.50.) 

“McTodd.”"—Cutcliffe Hyne. (The Macmillan 
Company, $1.50.) 


CURRENT POETRY. 


A Prize Translation. 


(The following is an English version of one of 
the most popular songs of Norway, written by A. 
O. Vinjes. A Norwegian-American of Minnesota 
offered a prize of $50 for the best English transla- 
tion of the poem, and the prize was awarded to 


P. O. Stromme for this version.] 


THE MEMORY OF OUR FATHERS. 
That father had the strength to do 
The exploits he has done, 
His battles for the good and true, 
The victories which he won,— 
These give me strength my wars to wage, 
And honest aims inspire. 
It isa goodly heritage 
To have a noble sire. 


A better man was never seen 
Beneath these mundane skies ; 
And, as his sword, his tongue was keen, © 
And tipped with counsels wise. 
No adverse lot could cast him down 
Or cause him to complain ; 
He smiled at fickle Fortune’s frown 
And laughed at wounds and pain. 


He taught the Frenchman chivalry, 
And set his soul on fire; 

The Englishman, to love the sea 
And wake the tuneful lyre. 

A captain he in days of yore, 
Who led in every land ; 

From Scotland to Messina’s shore 
His sons assumed command. 


My father died, as die we ‘must, 
And left to usa hoard; 

Which, tho we trod it in the dust, 
In part may be restored, 
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“CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR’? is packed in neat SEALED BOXES, and is NEVER 
soldin bulk. 1tis packed at tnercfinery and opened in the houschold;—there is no interme- 


diate handling. licence, no drt, no waste, no 


ossible aczlteration. Every piece alike—and 


every pe sparkles like aclustcr of diamoncs, the result ofits perfect crystallization. Conve- 


nient 


cellence. When one ON sugar remember t 
**Domino’’ Mask, ‘‘Domino 


n form, perfect in quality, brilliant in spoensanns no sugar e can equal it in ex- 


at the sealed package bears the design of a 


Stones, the name of **Crystal Lomino,’’ as well as the 


names of the manufacturers, You will be pleased the moment youopenabox. You willbe 
better pleased when you have tried it in your tea, coffee, etc. 


IT IS SOLD BY ALL FIRST-CLASS GROCERS, 
and is manufactured only by HAVEMEYERS & ELDER SUGAR REFINERY, NEW YORK. 














TIFFANY @) STVDIOs 


ORIENTAL 
RVGS 


VERY Rug offered by the Tif- 

tany Studios is imported 
direct from the Orient, and when 
received, its quality and colorings 
are passed upon by experts before 
it is added to the stock. The 
collection is especially noteworthy 
by reason of the number of rare 
and unusual rugs it includes. 

The activities of the Tiffany 
Studios cover the allied arts and 
crafts as applied to decoration. 




















Descriptive brochures 
mailed on request 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
TIFFANY SHOW ROOMS 
ARE OPEN TO VISIT- 
ORS AT ALL TIMES 











333 T0341 FOVRTH AVENVE 
NEW YORK 








Daniel Green Felt Shoe Co.'s 


“Rational” 


For Men and Women 


Keep Your Feet Warm, 







Shoes 





$5.00 





Dry, and Comfortable 


Delivered 





No. 9077 





Send 


119 


Daniel Green Felt Shoe Co. 


Men’s Box Calf 


for Catalogue, showing many styles 


W. Twenty-Third St. 
New York 





























Important 


If you should die, would your 
children stop studying and go to 
work, or have you left money 
enough for their education ? 

Our booklet, ‘‘ The How and 
the Why,”’’ tells how you can do 
this and save at the same time. 


We insure by mail. 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
921 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 














KLIP BINDER 


KLIPS and the Cover from the KLIP 
BINDER. You can cover a magazine or 
bind a volume in ten seconds, Instantly 
removable, Sample dozen Klips, with keys. 
mailed for 75 cents. On Pitts ice-lint free. 
H. H. BALLARD, 327, Pittsfield, Mass, 





% hts 2 edie ‘ 

Enable those helpless in lower limbs to go about with 

absolute ease and comfort, PRorgLLED ENTIRELY BY HAND, 

Noiseless, light running. Strong, simple, safe. Ous 

Illustrated Catalogue Free, 
Shows many tricycles and invalid chairs yams 
designed for the comfort of cripples and 
however afflicted, Address 

THE WORTHINGTON MFG. CO., Dept. QO, a, 

[Successors to Fay Tricycle and Chair 















If afflicted with 


aaiticted xe {Thompson’s Eye Water 
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That’s the right defini- 
tion for the owner of an 


OSTERMOO 


Patent Elastic Felt 


Mattress 515, 





Mark 
Satisiaction of Body 


Each OsterMoor mattress is built—not stuffed 
Hand-laid sheets of snowy whiteness, each the full 
size, are careiully compressed into the tick. Softer 
than hair—never mats or packs as hair does—and 
never needs remaking. In all respects practically 
un-wear-out-able, retaining its sh pe and elasticity 
under all sorts of conditions and hard usage 

A hair-stuffed tick gets lumpy—has to be 
“made over” every three or four years, at a greater 
expense each time. 


Satisfaction of Mind 


The old-fashioned HAIR mattress has distasteful 
and dangerous possibilities. T he hair is taken from 
the bodies of dead beasts. Vermin and germs have 
doubtless lodged in it, for it cannot be strictly puri- 

ed. Such a mattress will absorb moisture, and 
needs frequent “making-over’’—which is a dirty job. 

‘he OsTERMOOR is purity itself, germ free and 
vermin-proof. Cannot get Jumpy ; ; an occasional 
sun-bath is all it requires. The tick can be taken 
off and washed whenever soiled. 


Send for Our Handsome 
96-Page Book FREE 


whether you want a mattress or not—interesting 
information on comfort and the OsterMoor. There 
is no other mattress as good as the OsTERMOOR, 
and we want you to know why—we challenge com- 
Parison, It illustrates the various uses to which 
the Patent Elastic Felt is put—Pillows, Window 
Seat Cushions, Boat Cushions,Church Cushions,etc. 


Sold on 30 Nights’ 
free trial— money 
refunded if not alt 
you even HOPED 


Look out ani 
you doubt the dealer 
or not; ask to see the 
name “OsTERMOOR” 


—it is sewn on the 
All 6 feet 3 inches long. end It isa safe thing 


Express Charges Prepaid. | to do—‘‘ mistakes” 
In two parts, so cents extra.] will happen, you 
Special sizes at special prices, know. 

Ostermoor & Co., 119 Elizabeth St., NewYork 


Canadian Agency: The Alaska Feather 
and Down Company, Ltd., Montreal, 








2 feet 6 inches wide, 
20 Ibs,” 88-35 


3 feet wide, 39 Ibs. 10.00 
3 feet 6 inches wide, 
35 Ibs. 11.70 


4 feet wide, 40 Ibs. 13.35 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 
cite” 15.00 






























OP FORGETTING ! 


is the Dickson School of 
Memory’s Mail Course 


Simple, inexpensive, easily acquired. Increases busi- 
ness capacity and social prestige by giving an alert, 
ready memory for names, faces, details of business, 
study. Develops will, capacity for thought, concentra- 
tion. _Rooklet and trial copyrighted lesson FREE, 
Write now. Thousands of successful students. 


DICKSON SCHOOL OF MEMORY, 754 The Auditorium, Chicago 
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At times I grope as in a drean 
The while I toil and wait 
So little I, perhaps, may seen 


Because he was so grea 


Our fields are fertile as before, 
Our slopes are green to-day ; 

And there is found along the shore 
Noice to bar our wav 

Our mountain peaks still cleave the air 
We have the same blue sky 

And, as of old, we bravely dare 


Press on to do or die, 


PERSONALS. 


Weight by Fish Scales.—Senator Matthew S. 


Quay, of Pennsylvania, recently went on a fishing 


expedition in Maine, and had f his guide a half- 


breed named Anance. During his stay, says the 
Philadelphia Ledger,a politician from Boston hap- 
pened to catch a togue, or “ laker” trout, which 


weighed thirty-two pounds Thereupon the 


enator offered his guide a large sum of money if 
he could finda t 


that taken 


gue that could equal or excel 
e Boston man, 


“Pennsylvania is a bigger State than Massa- 
chusetts,” said the Senator, “and if a Boston ward 
politician can take a‘laker’ weighing thirty-two 
pounds, a Pennsylvania Senator ought to be able 
to pull in a fiftv-pounder, at least. 

Anance replied with his inimitable ‘Oui, mon- 
sieur,’ and applied himself to the task with dili- 
gence. Both men went out early and angled late 
for three days without securing a fish above ten 
pounds. After this they took two canoes, the 
Senator occupying one and the guide the other. 
When they met at sundown to paddle back to the 
hotel the Senator was disgusted with his luck, 
and asked the guide how he had fared. 

“Ver’ good,” replied Anance. “Ah’m bin geet 
ze togue so mooch beeg,” stretching his hands 
apart to measure the distance between head and 
tail. ‘Heen bin weigh so mooch ez ze feefty 
poun’, Ah’m bin know, but heem bin geet 
erway ze tam. Ah’m was bin goin’ pull heem in.” 

“How do you know, you rascal, how much he 
weighed if he got away before you landed him?” 

“Ah’m bin see heem weight bv de scales w’at 
bin on heem tail,” replied the half-breed, and held 
out his hand for the reward. 


Lost; a Scientist.— More evidence of the many 
attainments of the President is shown in an inci- 
dent which occurred during his recent Western 
trip. It was generally understood that during 
this trip Mr. Roosevelt was to abstain from the 
temptation to go hunting. No deer or bear or 
birds fell before him, but according to 7he Satur- 
day Evening Fost, it is now learned that a tiny 
mouse was captured by the President 


Post : 


Savs The 


He killed the mouse in the interest of science, 
asthe species is uncommon. The President dex- 
terously stuffed it himself, for he is skilled in 


I 
taxidermy. He forw arded it personally to one of 
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Mail Orders Only 


Suits and Jackets 


Made to Order 
in One Week, 


$8 to $40. 


Catalogue and 
Samples Free. 

Our perfect system 
of making garments 
from measu ements 
sentus by m il affords 
entire relief from 
the usnal annoyance 
of having a dress 
made. We send free 
our Catalogne illus- 
tratingand describing 
126 beautiful styles of 
su'ts,skir sandcloaks, 
anda largeassortment 
of samples from our 
stock of over 400 all- 
wool fabrics. 

Make yourselections 

from our catalogue 
and samples, send us 
your measur: ments 
according to our new 
and simple measure- 
mentciagram, and we 
will fil your order in 
one week. 
We guarantee to fit yon, 
If we do not give entire 
satisfaction you may 
return the garment 
and we will refund 
your money. 
































Remember 
that we keep no ready-made goods, but cut and 
make every garment to order. We emphasize the 
good poiuts of the figure and conceal the defects. 
A trial order will satisfy the most critical pur- 
chaser. Thousands of the best dressed ladies 
order their garments from us by mail, realizing 
the great saving in time, money and annoyance. 
OUR CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATES : 

Tailored Suits, 88.00 to %40.00 

Visiting Dresses, $12.00 to *%35.00 

Handsome Skirts, &4.00 to $20.00 

Stylish Jackets, $5.00 to $35.00 

We make a specialty of 

Brides’ Traveling Dresses, $10 to $35. 

We pay express charges to any part of the U. 8. 
Write us fully; your letters will be auswered by 
women of taste and experi+ nce in matters of dress, 
who will, if you des re, aid you in selecting styles 
and materials. When you send us an order, they 
will look after it while it is in the cutter’s and 
tailor’s hands, and will give it the same attention 
that it would have if it were wade under your 
personal supervision by your own dressmaker. 
Catalogue and 4@ large assortment of the newest 

samples will be sent free by return mail. Ask for 
new FALL CATALOGUE No. 53. Mention 
whether you wish samples for Suits or Cloaks, 
and about the colors you desire and we will send 
a full line of exactly what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
Established 15 years. 
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NOVELTY KNITTINGCO sis SWAY: ALBANY.NY 


WHITMAN SADDLES 


Known the world over. Every- 
thing from “ Saddle to Spur.” 
THE MEHLBACH SADDLE CO. 


Successors Whitman Saddle Co. 


New York City 


TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
et TREES OTHERS FAIL 
ax bao Book Free. Result of 78 years’ experience 
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thé small government museums in Washington, 
where it is highly treasured. 

In securing the mouse and preparing it for pres- 
entation to the museum the President was mani- 
festly not seeking to publish his love for zoologi- 
cal study, for the naturalists in charge are very 
much preoccupied with their researches and took 


no thought of making the matter public. In fact 


it would not have been learned had not a visiting | 


taxidermist discovered the specimen and asked | 


questions concerning it 
t is interesting to hear scientific men speak of 
the President. They look upon him as a fellow 


student. When he was a Civil Service Commis- | 


sioner he frequentl 
of the Capita 


y visited the technical libraries 
1, where he devoted much of his leis- 
ure time to scientific studies. His questions, in 
securing the assistance of experts in charge, con- 
vinced them of his great range 


f knowledge in 
natural history. 

“Had Mr. Roosevelt not gone in for statesman 
ship he would doubtiess have developed into an 
eminent scientist,” said a zoologist in Washing- 
ton. “In these matters the President is far more 
than a mere hunter. 


His definite knowledge of 





the habits of insects, birds, and mammals is ex- 
tensive, and those of us who have had the pleasure 
of outings with him have found him a delightful 
and instructive companion.” 

In sending the mouse to Washington the Pre 
dent displayed his knowledge of zoology, for 
without such information he would not have 
known its exceptional interest 


The New Governor of the Philippines. One 
of the names most prominently before the public 


at the present day is that of Gen. Luke E. Wright, 


recently appointed governor of the Philippines. | 


The following aarti, taken from an article 


written by John L. Taylor in the El Paso News 


(Texas), show the character of Mr. Wright as in- | 


dicated in the Memphis yellow-fever epidemics of 


1878-79. 


That the people of Memphis have cause to 


revere General Wright and rejoice over any good 
fortune that may come to him is due to the fact 
that he proved himself to be a man during the 
yellow-fever epidemics which swept that city in 
1878-79 and killed tens of thousands. It was dur- 
ing those times which tried men’s souls that he 


showed what stuff he was made of. He did not | 


run away, as did physicians, ordinary citizens, and 
nearly all ministers, except Catholic priests, but 
stayed at home and fought the yellow death. 

He was a member of what was called the 
“Howard Association "—which was composed of 
men banded together and pledged to face the 


calamity that confronted them and risk their | 


lives to alleviate the suffering of the masses and 
preserve order ina city devastated by one of the 
most terrible epidemics of modern times. At that 
day, when Memphis was devastated and silent, 
when the greatest noise was that made by the 
carts at midnight rumbling over the stones en 
route to cemeteries with their high-piled burdens 
of unknown dead, General Wright stayed at his 
post and braved death for humanity’s sake. 
Dozens of his associates died while remaining 


steadfast. It was necessary that some one should | 


remain. The populace was scattered to the four 
winds, and thieves, ghouls, and burglars ran 
rampant through the town. Those who had been 
trapped by the quarantine lines knew that almost 
certain death awaited them, and all the veneer- 
ing of civilization was thrown off. 
brutes and in their desperation committed all 
manner of crimes. 

General Wright and his colleagues succored the 
sick and suppressed crime by radical means. 
Ghouls and pillagers were dealt with in a manner 
similar to that in vogue after the Galveston dis- 
aster, and order was preserved at the point of the 
bayonet. 
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Men became 


It was during the awful s ummer of 1878 that I 


first saw General Wright. I have never forgotten 
his face. The yellow death had swept out of ex- 
istence entire families in the neighborhood where 


Ilived. I was achild. Playmates and associates | 





Self-Filling Pen Problem Solved, 
FREE TRIAL ci2crs ain ls sist Fitts or 



















“ The 
If you will simply enclose a steel pen that fits your Autofiller 
hand, with $1.00, we will send you any one of three Pen 


sizes, on free tri al If the pen is entirely sat- 
isfactory after trial, remit us the balance. 
If not return the pen to us and your 
money will be refunded. Large 
size, $4.00; medium, 
808 smaller, 


The 
“ Autofiller ” 
fills from any ink- 
well or bottle; uses any 
ink, copying or writing fluid. 
The simplest, most practical, high- 
grade, self-filling pen made. Our Free 
Booklet describes this pen in detail. Your 
name ona postal bringsit. We will lalso send free Louis 
Henrique’s booklet on graphology, telling how to read char- 
acter in handwriting. THE SCHAAF FOUNTAIN PEN CO., ‘A simple twist 
722 Spitzer Building, Toledo, Ohio. fills it’ 
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FALLING LEAVES 


warn us that winter-time is fast 
approaching. And we prepare for it. 

But how about the winter-time of 
life? When the winter of your life 
approaches,will it be bare and cheer 
less as that of the tree stripped of 
its leaves? 

An adequate Endowment policy in 
the Equitable makes a sure pro- 
vision for your maturer years —— 
and meanwhile will protect your 
family. 

A RR ae MRNA ait AE 
Vacancies for men @f character to a representative: 


Apply to GAGE E. TARBELL, 2%° Vice President 


For full information fill out this coupon, or write 





THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


of the United States 
120 Broadway, New York. Dept. No. 56. 


Please send me information regarding an Endowment 


Readers of Taz Lirrrary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. a8 


100 vsiive 30° 


| C orrect styles and sizes. Osdee filled day received. Booklet 
\lso bDuajneas, professional and 

» Dept. 30, St. Lot iS, MO. 
able to Inventors. NEw Book FREE to all who write. ee 


O’Meara & Brock, Patent Atty’s, 614 11th St., Wash. D. C. GOV'T REVOLVERS, GUNS, SWORDS. 
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The Sun Never Sets on the 
Students of the American 
School of Correspondence 


1 








pS 





NEW ZEALANI 
SHOWING 


Ys 6 0) B) Ob 











The map above shows the distribution in New 
Zealand of students of the American School of 
Correspondence. Every dot indicates a group of 
students. Wherever the knowledge of American 
prusperity, American industry and American en- 
terprise has found its way, there will be found 
students of the American Schoolof Correspondence 


The courses are Civil, Mechanical. Electrical, 
Stationary, Locomotive and Marine Engincer- 
ing. Architecture, Heating, Ventilation and 
Piumbing, Mechanical and Perspective Draw- 
ing, Pen-and-Ink Rendering, Sheet Metal Pat- 
tern Drafting. Refrigeration, Telephony, Te- 
legrapny, Navigation, and the Manufacture of 
Coton and Woolen Cloth. They offer an op- 
portunity to obtain instruction at home un- 
der the direction of members of the faculty 
of a resident engineering college of wide rep- 
utation, The instruction papers are used as 
texct-boks by the United States Government 
in the School of Submarine Defence, Fort 
Totten,New York.—by the Westinghouse Elec- 
trie and Man’f’g Co. in its “Shop School,” 
and in a number of colleges and schools, 





Our courses offer parents who have not the 
means to send their children to colleye, an 
opportunity to obtain for them valuable 
technical training at a moderate cost under 
teachers of recognized standing. 





f you are too far from a technical school or 
college to attend it,—if you must support 

ourself, or have others dependent on you,— 
f you have not the entrance quaifications 
d ded by a resident college of engineering, 
the courses of the American School provide a 
mens of fitt ng yourself for a position requir- 
ing technical know ledge without leaving home 
or interfering with your regular work. 








Illustrated catalogue may be had on request. 


American School of Correspondence 


at 
Armour Institute of Technology 
Room 77d Chicago, Ill. 











STUDY LAW 13%.. 





Our way of teaching law by mail 
has prepared our students for prac- 
tice in every State, for success in 
business and publiclife. The origi- 
nal school, established 13 years, 
Write for catalogue 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 

SCHOOL OF LAW, 
826 Majestic Bldg, Detroit. Mich. 














Bright young men and women, with a taste for writing, 
should cultivate it. The field of Journalism offers to 
ambitious students, money, fame, power. We train 
by mat/ to do every branch of literary work for news- 
paper and magazine. Write for “The How of It.” Free. 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF JOURNALISH, 
197 Majestic Building,” DetFoit, Mich. | 








had died and been carted away. Next door to me 
the son of Jefferson Davis, president of the 
Southern Confederacy, had breathed his last. 
One day after, my little brother was stricken 
At the end of three days he expired. One week 
later the disease fastened upon me, then but a 
lad of eight. In the dimness of the silent room 
and the whirling dizziness of eyes burning with 
fever I remember that a man came into the house. 
He sat beside the bed and felt mv pulse. 

They told me it was General Wright of the re- 
lief committee. He was facing death, but was as 
cool and deliberate as the soldier who goes into 
battle expecting to die and unmindful of his fate 
He spokea few words to me and the attendants, 
laid his hand upon my scorching brow, turned 
aside, wrote an order for medicines and supplies 
from the relief station, and went out. 

Beyond the open doorway an August sun was 
blazing with unusual ferocity in a cloudless skv. 
There was a hush everywhere. No laborers were 
in the fields and the wheels of commerce were 
still, Only the graveyards exhibited signs of ac- 
tivity. The dead and the dying were on every 
hand. Gen. Luke E. Wright walked among these, 
looking death in the eye as calmly as he occupies 
his position to-day as governor of the Philippine 
Islands 





The Missing Potts.—John D. Rockefeller had 


for some months an expert greenhouse superin- 
tendent named Potts, who knew a good dealabout 
greenhouse management. A recent visitor at the 
Rockefeller house missed Potts, and inquired for | 
him. Then, according to 7he Saturday Evening 
Post, this conversation took place 

“Oh, Potts,” said Mr. Rockefeller. ‘‘ Yes, he 
knew more about greenhouse plants than any man 
lever saw.” 

“ But where is he?” 

“Well, he’s gone. It was wonderful, his knowl- 
edge of plants.”’ S 

“You must have hated:to part with him.” 

“Yes, Idid. But it had to be. You see, he kept 
coming later and later every day and going home 
earlier and earlier.”’ 

“Well, a man of his ability might have been | 
worth retaining even on short hours.”’ 

‘*Perhaps, perhaps. First he came and stayed 
eight hours, then six, then four; then he got down 
to two.”’ 

** But two hours of such a man’s time was worth 
having.” 

“Yes, yes,’”” answered Mr. Rockefeller slowly. 
“Ofcourse. I hope 1 appreciated Potts. I didn’t | 
object to two hours’ service. But, he got so he 
didn’t come at all—just sent his card; then I dis- 
pensed with him.” 


’ 


Hogg as a Practical Joker. — Ex-Governor 
Hogg, of Texas, has the reputation of liking to 
play a practical joke every time he gets a chance. 
The last time he was in New York City, says the 
New York 7?mes, the joke he tried to perpetrate 
was turned back on him in fine style: 

It happened that he wanted a shoe-shine. The 
bootblack, a small-sized Italian, began to chatter 


at him after he had taken his seat in the high | 


chair. Not being in a conversational frame of | 
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PIANOS 


Ilbustrated CHICKERING 
Catalogue & SONS, 


sent upon 805 Tremont St, 
application Boston, Mass, 
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AN ART EDUCATION 
FOR ONE DOLLAR! | 











“* How to Illustrate” is a self-instructing book. 

It is splendidly illustrated. In it no good point of corre- 
spondence instruction is omitted, but many revolutionary 
improvements have been added. The instruction is thorough, 
practical, complete, unabridged. 

It is emphatically not a cubepriee substitute for higher- 


priced methods, but better, quicker and cheaper than corre- 
spondence schools, for the same reason that a modern express 
train is better, quicker and cheaper than an vld time stage- 
coach. 

Written by Charles Hope Provost, artistic contributor to 
Life, Scribner’s Monthly, Harper's Mouthiy, Harper's Week- 
ly. Herald, World, Evening World, Evening Journal, Ains- 
lee’s Magazine, etc., etc., etc., teacher of 4,000 people by mail, 
ndence art instruction, and only cor- 
respoudence teacher in the world whose students have become 
celebrated artists. 


BRIEF SUMMARY OF CONTENTS. 
INTRODUCTORY NoTE.- Kemarks on “ Talent,” “ Genius” and 


| explanation of correct methods of teaching. TKcHNIc.— 


Workiug with pen, brush (oil and water color), pastel, grease 


|} and conte crayon, lead pencil, carbon pencil. scratch paper, 


chalk plate, Ben Day machine, silver print work,<te. Also the 

various effects used by pen artists, including quick and slow 

lines, Engli-h and American st; les of treatment, zig-zag lines, 

hooked lines, quick lines double. cross hatching, stippling, 

-patier work, ete. Wash drawings, Distemp r drawings. 
racing and copyirg photographs 

What materiais to use, incluaing papers, Canvasses and 
bristol boards. 

Tools and how to handle them. 

Drawing from nature, including landscape, flowers, ani- 
mals, figures, portraits, etc. 

Drawing from memory, with table showing comparative 
measurements of different parts of the human body— head, 
hands, feet, legs, arms, ete. 

COoLoR.—Piimary and secondary colors, etc., explained. 
How to mix different shades, etc. 

ARTISTIC ANATOMY.—The bones and muscles as applied to 
pictorial work. 

LETTERING.—Copying and originating. Roman, block, old 
Fnglish and script styles shown. Elementary histuric and 
geometric ornament. 7 

Conventionalization of flowers, ornamental composition, 
pictorial composition (including form and color «rrange- 
ment and balance), fashion work. caricaturing, cartooning. 

FacIAL EXPREsSION.—Svurrow, joy, anger, fear, contempt, 
laughier. 

Aerial and linear perspective. 

BUSINESS DETAILS.— How to sell pictures, how to get a posi- 
tion as an artist, prices and salaries paid, lists of names of 
puvlishe:s and others who buy work, how to pack pictures to 
send by mail or express, etc. 

Appendix, with explanations of variousengraving and repro- 
ductive processes. 

“How to Illustrate” sent prepaid to any address in the 
world for $1.00. This book sells regularly for $1.50,and will 
only be sold at $1.00 to those who will send money promptly. 

The above offer applies to the limp cover ecition, 

A more handsomely bound edition in stiff covers, fit for any 
library, will be sent prepaid on receipt of $1.50 (regular price 
2 ) 


00). 

$500 IN PRIZES for the best copies of the first picture in 
the Self-Instructing Book, *‘How to illustrate” (open to 
everybody who takes advantage of the above offer). 

A committee of well-known artist contributors to leading 
publications will decide the winner, thus guaranteeing absolute 
fairness. 

We cannot enter into any correspondence relating to this 
Prize Contest, but wid give full particulars to all who send 
money in accordance with ahove special offer. 

No others entitled to compete. 

This offer applies to both the $1 09 and $1.50 edition. 

No professional artists eligible to this contest. 

Address to-day, as this offer may be withd:awn at any time, 
or send ior free descriptive pamphlet. 

HARVARD TEXT BOOK COR! ORATION, 

Harvard Building, cor. 6th Ave. & 42d St., New York City. 

Remit by express, postoffice money order or registered letter. 
Make all money orders payable to Harvard Text Book Cor- 
poration. We cannot accept checks or postage-stamps. 











SHORTHAND IN 
Boyd's syllabic. | No,ruled Be LOMO: W A) 


i word signs to confuse, 9 
oe eo 112 ayitahlen. Speedy and practical. Students in high 
grade positions. Employers leased. Easily Jearue:t in 30 days. 
To prove what we say We Will Send the ¢ ompleie First Lesson, 
covering 80 of the 112 syllables, rawr _ peers ate 
circulars, to anyone interested, on receipt of two ?-cent 5 

CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
(Incorporated) 1022 National Life Building, Chicago, II}. 


SHORTHAND 


FOR EVERYBODY, Ten lessons, ten cents. 
Call or write D. Kimpa.t, 113 Adams st., Chicago, Il. 


|Thompson’s Eye Water 




















If afflicted with 
sore eyes use 


Readers of Tae Lirerary Dicxst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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mind, the portly governor thought it would bea 
good plan to feign that he was deaf and dumb. 
So he responded by signs to everything the boot- 
black said. 

This proceeding naturally caused the desired 
silence on the part of the Italian and the gover- 
nor was wrapped in his own thoughts, when sud- 
denly a little newsboy ran up and asked him if he 
wanted a paper. Before he could reply the boot- 
black turned to the boy and said: 

“You nota talkato him. He deaf.” 

The newsboy looked him over, says the gover- 
nor, and then remarked in a loud voice: 

“Well, say, he’s a fat old hog, ain’t he?” 

The governor, who weighs 300 pounds or more, 
relishes telling the story, but he adds feelingly 
that he kept up his bluff after hearing the brutal 
comment of the newsboy. 





MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


No Advantage to Her.—‘‘Are you training 
your daughters in the household arts?” 

‘“*No. What’s the use? Jest as soon as I got 
one of them trained so’s she could help me some 
man would come along an’ marry her. An’ men 
are havin't it too easy these days anyhow.’’—C#i- 
cago Post, 

Cure for a Homely Hat, — FLOORWALKER: 
“I’m very sorry, madam, but I can’t exchange 
this hat for you,” 

MRS. SMITHSON: ‘* But my husband doesn’t like 
gg 

FLOORWALKER: “ Then I’d advise you to get a 
divorce,’’—Syracuse [Terald. 





Fond of Fancy Work.—‘ Does your wife do 
much fancy work ?” 

““Fancy work? She won’t even let a porous 
plaster come into the house without crocheting a 
red border round it and running a yellow ribbon | 
through the holes.”’— 777¢- Bits. 





THE 





A Poor Bargain,—‘‘ Old Hammerson says this 
horse he wants to sell me is sound, gentle, and | 
kind, and won’t kick.” 

“I'd be suspicious of him if I were you, old | 
man.” 

wager. 

“Well, you know I married his daughter.’— 
Life. 

A Promising Pupil.—FOND Mov?HER (who is | 
sure the visitor would like to hear her infant |} 
prodigy on the violin): “* Johnnie is so far advanced | 
that now we can almost tell whether he is uals | 
or playing.”—Punch. | 


Has Enough,—“I should think you would be 
ambitious for political distinction.” 

“No,” answered Mr. Cumrox, “I don’t care for 
it. My daughter has studied painting and her 
pictures of me are funny enough without calling 
in the aid of any professional cartoonist.” — Wash- 
éngton Star. 





Time to Go,—‘Claribel,” called out the old 
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heKellySpringfield 








The Tire with 
a Reason Behind It 


The tire that is thought- 
fully constructed from @ 
careful study of tire needs, 
the tire that has met the 
most practical success, a8 
well as the widest appreci- 
ation, is the Kelly-* pring- 
field Tire. There ave rea- 
son: for this, and the rea- 
sons are found in the tire 
itself. If you do) ot know 
it, -end for book, or, better 
stil', put Kelly-Springfield 
Tires on your vehicles, 

Consolida‘cd 
Rubber Tire Company 

40 WALL ST. NEW YORK 

AKRON, OHIO 





Tire 






























SAFETY RAZOR 


For Hard-to-Shave Men 


The man with a tender skin and a tough beard may now shave 
himself with comfort—a razor has been made fur him, 
Theonly safety razor that is both safeandareal razor, Itis 
**The Real’’ Safety Razor. It permits the correct draw cut. 
Cuts clean, smooth and even, has a rigid handle that gives 
better control of the blade than the folding handle of the 


ordinary razor. It is quicker and easier than any other razor. 
The safety device is adjustable to either hand, 
Very finest steel, full concave, 
Price $2 at dealers, or from us if dealer hasn't it. §2 re- 
turned if it doesn’t work to suit you the first time you use it, 


GEO. W. KORN RAZOR MFG. CO., DEPT. M, LITTLE VALLEY, N.Y. Agents Wanted Everywhere 








gentleman, in a loud, rasping, and emphatic voice, 
from the head of the staircase at 11 30 P.M., “vou | 
tell that long-haired, sallow-faced, spider-legged | 








Second Edition, Revised. 


> A GREAT BOOK 


A handsome present! 
ee Magazine,” 
“Twenty Years Among 
Our Hostile Indians.” 
200 illustrations, 500 pp. 





J. Lee Humfreville, 
late Captain U. S. Caval- 
ty. Delivered free on 
s receipt of price, ¢3.s50. 
Send P.O. oe for ilins- 
trated descriptive pam- 
phlet free. 
“No Library complete 
without it.”—N. ¥. Times. 
Agents of both sexes 
wanted everywhere. 
HUNTER & CO., Publishers, 
102 E. 75th St., New York, 











Why Not 
Shave 
Yourself 





gives a close or an ordinary shave, instantly 








Many exclusive 
patented features, 
oneofthemour {| 
arcp-front , 
pigeon-hole box, 
is unequaled asa 
.time-saving 
device. 





If you desire an up- 
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adjustable, easily cleaned and Price, $2.00 
kept keen. For sale by all deal- GUARANTECD 
ers, or sent on receipt of price. 


Send for our handsome booklet, FREE 
Griffon Cutlery Co., 445.4464 Broadway, New York. 


A Saves money. Big profit 
printing for others. lores 
press for book, newspaper 
$18. Fullinstruction sent 


Circulars presses, type,&c. to factory 
Cards &c. THE PRESS CO. 


$5 PRESS MERIDEN, CONN. 


My Own = foruse.Write for catalogue | 


to-date office desk of 9 
any description and best 
— possible value for your 
muney,geta’ GUNN.” ¢ 
PPB he aware To distinguish it from ¢ 
TRADE mann aco. other makes, see that it ¢ 
hus the Grand Rapids 
@ Trade Mark, as we are the only manufac- 
@ turers entitled to use it. We have branches in 
all leading towns, where samples can be inspected, 
» Catalogue and list of branches on application 
THE GUNN FURNITURE CO, 
_ Dept. L »Grand Rapids, ‘Mich., U. 8, A. 


PD <a ; ; ray 
If afflicted with | Thompson's Eye Water 
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Illustration is of Set No. 52 @ $10.00. 


( CARPENTERS’ TOOLS 


For HOME or TRADE USE. 33 
> Rasesee No. S51, 14 Tools @85.00 | 
est mality, ss © © ‘se ‘a és 
Sandend Size 2. 24 @ 10.00 
mechanics’ tools | ** S83, BO ** @ 15,00 
7 in well finished | «« §4, 40 «6 @20.00 4 
hardwood wall | 66100, with bench,@ $0.00 © 
; Ask for Catalogue No. 1018 


Our lines include Builders’ Cabinet and Piano 
a Hardware, Tools for All Trades, Bolts, Screws, 
: Nuts and Factory Supplies. Manual Training 


* ste cs. ne AY 











HAMMACHER SCHLEMMER 4&CO.-SINCE 1848- 


Tools and Benches, Correspondence invited, y 
( 3-5 RIVINCTON ST., NEW YORK CITY. |. 





WILLIAMS ‘stick’ 


Commends itself to travelers 
by land or sea, on account of 
its convenience, compactness, 
luxury and economy. 


25e. of all druggists. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 


















To introduce cur new, serviceable and healthful 


BRUSSELETTE ART RUGS 


Attractive and artistic patterns, woven on 
both sides and in all colors and sizes. 
Easily kept clean and warranted to out- 
wear higher-priced carpets. Sent prepaid 
toany point east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. Illus- 
trated catalogue showing rugs io actual 
colors sent free, 


Sanitary Mfg. Co.(Inc.) Mr. pitteacipnict ra? 











i Can Sell Your 
R no matter where it is 
e a | or what it is worth. 

Send description, state price 







and learn my wonderfully 
successful plan, 


Estaté vice 


279 North American Building, PHILADELPHIA 
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feller in the parlor there to take his hat and wall 
off ; and if ever he comes here again I'l] kick hin 
right throug lis necktie.”’ 

“ Alfre murmured the young woman, pe 
sively, ‘“‘something seems to tell me we'd bette 


part.””—72/-Ail 


Science and Matrimony.—HE (the accepted 





ne, enthusiastically discussing their projects for 





he future): “I think it would bea splendid idea, 


| when we marry, to have the kitchen fitted witha 








im cook 


-range 


THE BETROTHED (who doesn’t believe in long 
eT v sweetly * Er—ve-es, darling, 
b sn ne into use—say, in one 


| month’s tit -day, we won't wait for it, 


| dear, will we ?’’—Funch 


Oklahoma Humor.—A book-agent took refuge 
under a haystack during a thunder-storm and the 
lightning struck him on the cheek, glanced off, 
and killed a mule a hundred yards away 


We know a young an who atter 





is church 
regularly and clasps his hands so tight during 
prayer that he can’t get them open when the con- 


tribution-box comes arounc 


* How muchdo you charge for weighing hogs? 
asked a gentleman of our hog buyer, Walker 
Moore. “Oh, just get on, I will weigh you for 
nothing,”’ was the bland reply 


} 


A young girl named Mary Ann Aldridge had 
occasion to send a note to a gentleman and put 
two r’sin her first name in the signature thus: 
Marry Ann Aldridge. The man was a bachelor 
and accepted the proposal at once.— Chronic/e, 
Weatherford, Okla 


Editorial Regreis.—A country editor, who evi- 
dently has troubles of his own, is having heart-to- 
heart talks with his dei::.quent subscribers. The 
following is one of the Jatest: 

‘““Good morning. Have you paid your subscrip- 
tion this year? Perhaps you owe for last year, or 
several years. Now, you understand we don’t 
need money ; we have millions—to get. But it is 
really an imposition to let people go on carrying 
our money when we are strong and healthy and 
so abundantly able to bear the burden ourselves 
For this reason we ask anybody who has any of 
our money in his possession to leave it at the office 
| or send it by post, freight train, express, or any 
|other way, just so it gets here. Silver and gold 
are heavy, and it would be a matter of life-long 
regret if anybody should get bow-legged carrying 
it about for us.’”’"—77t-Bits. 


A Dream of Conquest.—“ Every once in a while 
I see,” remarked Mr. Subbubs, “the papers discuss 
the prospects of a war with Germany.” 

“Then our army would have to go over there 
and capture a lot of prisoners, wouldn’t it?” said 
Mrs. Subbubs. “Oh, wouldn’t it be fine to capture 
a lot of German women,” 

“What are you talking about?” 

“I was just thinking they might be brought ove: 
| here and made to act as cooks.”—Philadelphia 
Press. 





| 

Examine your own eyes 
withoutan occulist. Send 
for our * Ocularscope,” the 
latest invention of the 20th 
century. Sent free. with 
our beautiful, illustrated 


catalogue of spectacles and 
Mull Order Only eyeglasses. Send to-day. 


GRAND RAPIDS WHOLESALE OPTICIANS, 
Dept. L, 400-401 Houseman Bidg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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COMFORT FOR A LIFETIME 
INSPIRATION FOR A YEAR! 


THE CRAFTSMAN 
OFFERS 


This Book Rack, a 
piece of the Cele- 
brated Gus- 
tav Stickley 
Furniture, 
dark brown 
oak,  indis- 
pensable to 



















students, 
price $5.00, 
express pre- 
paid in the 
United 
States and 
Cana- 
da,and 
one 

year of 
The Craftsman, a monthly magazine of the fine 
and genuine in home furnishing and embellish- 
| ment, subscription price $3.00, together for only 

SIX DOLLARS. 


| Other CRAFTSMAN offers, illustrated, furnished 
on request. 


Write for Sample Copy of the CRAFTSMAN. 


Address THE CRAFTSMAN, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

















31 inches high. 
30 inches long 
10 inches wide. 








or WOOD BURNING, is the latest 
accomplishmentamong those in the 
Smart Set. It is entertaining and 
can be made profitable to both old 
and young. 


$1.75 


buys an A No. 1 outfit, complete 
with fine Platinum Point, Cork 
Handle, Rubber Tubing, 
Double Action Bulb, Metal 
Union Cork, Benzine Bottle, 
Alcohol Lamp, and sample 
piece of practice wood; 
also printed instructions. 
Write for free Catalogue, showing 
hundreds of new and exclusive 
designs sketched by artists of na- 
tional reputation, and suitable for 
all sorts of articles. Our prices 
on Supplies are one-third lower 
than others, and goodsare shipped 
promptly. 


H. A. Hyatt, aii joven 
412 N. B’way, St. Louis 
Dept. ““ K”’ 


FOR AMATEURS 
A The largest stock in the 
wor l,5, Any title in print. 


Uur catalogue is sent FREE for the asking. It includes 
Plays, Recitation and Dialogue Books, Books of Etiquette, 
Letter Writing, Games, Boys’ and Girls’ Stories, etc. 
THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 

926 Arch Street, Philadelphia 











USE Le Page’s Photo Paste 


E ° STRONGEST’ 
IN THE 
WORLD 
Le Page’s Gold Medal Mucilage. 

















Adults’ 35c. Youths’ asc. Children's asc. By mail or at dealers’. 


1 am the tooth-brush you hear so many speak about. 
Sold in a Yellow Box 
mouth, Bristles in irregular tufts 
to hold it. This means much to cleanly persons—the only ones who like our brush, 
‘Send for our free booklet,“ Tooth Truths.” 


—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the 
between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook 


PLORENCE MFG. CO., 14 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
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Didn’t Stand for It.—BINKS: “I hear that Jaw- 
kins called you a fool at the club the other night. 
How could you stand that?” 

JINKs: “I didn’t stand it.” 

BINKS: “That’s right. I suppose you made him 
apologize?” 

JINKS: “Er—well—the fact is, when he called me 
a fool I called him another, and immediately I 
found myself sitting on the floor. So nobody can 
say that I stood it.”— 7v¢-Bits (London). 


Putting the Brake On,—WIFFE (at breakfast): 
“I want to do some shopping to-day, dear, if the 
weather is favorable. What is the forecast ?” 

HUSBAND (consulting his paper): “Rain, hail, 
thunder, and lightning.” — 77¢-A/s (London). 


Too Strenuous.—“If I give you a dime you will 
gs 3 ) 

run straight to some saloon.” “Not me.” “ Will 

you promise?” “Yes'm, I never run.”—/ndiana- 


polis Sentine/. 





Other Worlds to Conquer.--ROSE: “TI think, 
Clarence, we had better move to another hotel.” 

CLARENCE: “Why, Rose, we are delightfully 
situated.” 

ROSE : “I know, Clarence; but the people here 
have seen all my silk waists.” — 7own and Country 





Not Located.— Telephone mistakes may have 
their serious sides. A man who wanted to com- 
municate with another named Jones looked in the 
directory and then called upa number. Presently 
came through the receiver a soft feminine 
“Halloa,” and he asked: “Who is that?” 

“This is Mrs. Jones.” 

“Have you any idea where your husband is?” 

He couldn’t understand why she “rang off ” so 
sharply, until he looked in the book again and dis- 
covered that he had called up the residence of a 
widow !—77/- Bits (London), 





At the Races. — MISS NAUTICAL (in back of 
crowd on excursion-boat): “I think her jib ought 
to be taken in.” 

MRS. MURPHY (in front): “I’ve paid $5 to see 
this race, and I'll put my jib where I please.”— 
Kansas City Journal, 








Coming Events. 





October 13-15.—Convention of the National Life 
Underwriters’ Association, at Baltimore. 


Convention of the Retail Liquor Dealers’ Asso- | 


ciation, at Pittsburg. 


October 13-16.—Convention of the American Board 
of Foreign Missions, at Manchester, N. H. 

October 14-15.—Convention of the Civic Federa- 
tion, at Chicago. 

October 16-22.—International Convention of Chris- 
tian Churches, at Detroit, Mich. 


October 20-22.—Convention of the Municipal Im- 
provement Society, at Indianapolis, Ind. 


Convention of the Hospital Superintendents’ 
Association of the United States and Canada, 
at Cincinnati, O. 



















The Savings of 
a Thrifty 
Man Will 
Pay Him 


HE INSTITUTION PAYING 8% PER CENT. 
cannot present better evidence of soundness 
or a cleaner record than this Company, oper- 
ating for 10 years under New York Banking Dept, 
supervision. Now employing 
Assets of . » « $1,700,000 
Surplus and Profits @175.000 
We have never paid less than 5 per cent. 
Our securities are all in high-class Real Estate. 
Fuads are withdrawable at pleasure; earnings 
reckoned for every day we hold them. Write us. 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS & LOAN CO., 
1139 BROADWAY. NEW VORK 
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freight pai 


NEW YORK, - - - - 
CHICAGO, - - - - 
BOSTON, - - - 
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VERTIGAL FILE 


Have you investigated the Vertical System for f iling 
letters, bills,reports, and other business papers? The 
Globe-Wernicke Vertical File in upright units is the 
ideal device for this system. Each unit is a complete 
cabinet and can be interlocked with other units, giving 
unlimited horizontal extension. Carried in stock by 
dealers in principal cities or direct from factory, 

7 A pamphlet describing Vertical Filing 
Systems will be mailed with catalog if you mention 


No. 803-K 
The Globe=“Wernicke Co. 


CINCINNATI. 
- = 9880-382 Broadway. 


LONDON, 44 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 
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224-228 Wabash Ave. 
91-93 Federal St. 
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A Composite 


_ Of true fit—correct style—long wear is a Cor- 
liss Coon Collar. These three essentials of satis- 
faction have been combined in our products by 
virtue of skill, patient endeavor and much experi- 
ence. The Jennico is a correct shape for Fall, and 
a style you wi!l anpreciate Fit for a king—a fit 
for everyone. So'd ce leading dealers 2 for 25c., 
or from us, by mail; if unable to procure them. 

Our book of styles will be sent anywhere on request. 
CORLISS, COON & CO., Dept. J., Troy, N. Y. 





cured to stay cured. Cause re- 

moved, Health restored. Attacks 

never return. Eat hearti'y. Sleep 

soundly all night. No further 

need of medici es. Over 52,000 
Astuma and Hay Fever suffere:s tra ed. Write for 


BOOK 254 FREE. P, HAROLD HAYES, BUFFALO, Ni. Y. 


Have you been called upon to speak on short 
notice? Do you require help in the prepara- 
tion of literary work?» Do you seek facts or 
statistics which are difficult to obtain ? 

The Bureau is thoroughly equipped to supply 
LETTERS OF CONDOLENCE AND 
CONGRATULATION 

SPEECHES SERMONS 
TOASTS LECTURES 
ESSAYS TREATISES 
GENEALOGIES BIOGRAPHIES 
earth. + MO tecaatta 


GENERAL RESEARCHES made on 
any subject 
MSS. CRITICISED, revised and sold 
on commission 

All work carefully prepared by special writers. 

Al Transactions Strictly Confidential 
Write us fully regarding your needs. 

The International Literary Bureau 

Bible House ~ Zstéd 1893 - New York City 











THE MOST CHARMING INLAND 
| “Wew York’ and “* Albany” 
Leave New York 8:40 A.M., Albany 830A M, Sunday excepted. 


WATER TRIP ON THE AMERI- 

HUDSON RIVER CAN CONTINE?T. 
General Ciwe, Desbrosses St. 
Afternovn Boat: Steamer “Mary Powell,” 


BY DAYLIGHT 
Pier, New York. 
3:15 p.m. from Desbrosses St. (1:45 Saturday). 





Readers of Taz Lirzrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers, 
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Pears 


We perspire a pint a 
day without knowing it; 
ought to; if not, there’s 


trouble ahead. The ob- 
structed skin becomes 
sallow or breaks out in 
pimples, The trouble goes 


deeper, but this is trouble 
enough. 


If you use Pears’ Soap, 
no matter how often, the 
skin is clear and soft and 
open and clear. 


Sold all over the world 









you the FRE 

you the 

BOOK telling all 

about it. We will also send you 
fifty original 

tions for improving 

our 


‘THE PEN THAT FILLS ITSELF” 
If we could put a Conklin Self-Filling Pen 


into your pend at this moment instead of merely tellin 
about it ; 4 could press the lever and fillthe pen an 
write with it—we know for a certainty you’d never be 
satisfied with any other. Will you let us prove to you 
that the CONKLIN is really the superior pen we say it is} 


All we ask is that you let us send our 
beautiful new illustrated catalogue. 


TOLEDO, 


| The Conklin Pen Co., 861 Madison x 








Kerosene oil gives a more pleasing and healthful 
light than ens, electricity, or any other illuminant.@ 
Thousands of satisfied customers testify that the 
Angle jameet ves the best kerosene light. It throws 
asott, brilliant, shadowless white light, beneficial 
re es and plexion, Itish ; easily 
handled and absolutely safe. The Angle Lamp = 
no imitators. Ask your dealer, or if he does not 
keep it in stock, send us his name and we will mail 
5 youa catalogue Ww 
THE ANGLE LAMP CO. 





76 Park Pinee, NEW von 4 





September 22. 


September 


September 


Great Britai 


September 27. 





September 
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Current Events. 


Foreign. 


THE BALKANS, 


September 21.—One thousand Turks are killed 


in a battle with the insurgents at Melink. 
Many of the villages in the district of Melink 
are in flames, 

It is reported that the Porte is 
ready to institute reforms in Macedonia, and 
that the proposals made by Bulgaria have 
been accepted in principle by the Turkish 
Government. 


24.—The situation in Macedonia is 
reported quiet. Russia issues a note of 
warning to Turkey and Bulgar 


scheme 


25.—The Sultan namesa mixed com- 
mission to carry out reforms in Macedonia ; 
Hilmi Pasha is appointed president. Pre- 


mier Balfour declares that the best hope for | 


Macedonia isin the continued cooperation of 
Austria and Russiaand gives reasons why 
ain is not taking an active part in 
the settlement of the Macedonian troubles. 


Pasha, corroborates the revolutionary sta- 


tistics regarding the destruction wrought 


by the Turks in Macedonia. The document 
gives the total number of villages destroyed 
in Monastir vilayetas 93. Orders are issued 
for the mobilization of 64 Turkish battalions. 


OTHER FOREIGN NEWS. 


21.—Attorney-General Finlay con- 
tinues his speech before the Alaskan Boun- 
dary Commission, attempting to provethat 
the Alaskan inlets should be considered ter- 
ritorial waters. 


A speed of 114 miles an hour is made on the 


Zosson electric line near Berlin. 


September 22.—Interest in the Irish Land bill is 


revived in London over the report that 
many evicted tenants now living in the 
United States are making inquiries regard- 
ing the possibility of reacquiring their 
former holdings. 


Socialist Deputy Briand, who was entrusted 


with the preparation of a bill for the separa- 
tion of church and state in France, com- 
pletes his task. 


September 23.—David T. Watson, of Pittsburg, 


opens the argument for the United States in 
the Alaskan Boundary case. 


King Edward is taking an active hand in filliny 


the vacancies in the British Cabinet. 


The International Peace Congress at Rouen 


condemns the hostile acts of Germany and 
Great Britain during the Venezuelan inci- 
dent, and praises the United States for its 
intervention. 


Further details regarding the Antisemitic 


riots at Gomel, Russia, on September 14, 











H&P Gloves 


.For Men, Women and Children. 
See the initials H & P on the 
buttons. If your dealer cannot 
supply you send to us. 
Booklet free. 
HUTCHENS & POTTER, 
Fourth Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 








ia reiterating | 
that no Power will aid either in the event | 
of opposition to the Austro-Russian reform | 
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If your lamp- 


chimneys break, 


say MACBETH to 


your grocer—- 


loud ! 
He knows. 


You need to know how to manage your 
iamps to have comfort with them at small cost. 
Better read my Index; I send it free. 
MAcRETH, Pittsburgh, 





A document, stolen from Hilmi | 










Reproductions of famous 
paintings by old and 
modern masters. 
2,000 subjects in 
Black and White 
or Sepia. 

Size 5% x8 


One Cent Each 
120 for $1.00 


Large Platinoprints 
and Carbonprints 
3 cents each 
Our new 48-page 
catalogue with 1000 
illus. and two sample 
wy pictures for2c stamp. 
Ceo. P. Brown & Co. 


Beverly, Mass. 








*sONE DROP WORKS WONDERS”* 
THE PERFECT SEASONING FOR 


Soups, Salada. Oysters, Clama, Fish, Lob- 
asters, Chops, Roasts, Sauces, Gravies, etc. 


It imparts a delicious flavor, gives a keen appe- 
tite and stimulates the digestion. 


Ask your dealer for for Mok LURE N ‘Y¥°S Tabasco, 
the cxiginal and best. 


McILHENNY’S TABASCO, New Iberia, La. 



















THOMPSON 1,000,000 Sol —— = 
4 J LLER Alphabetically arranged & indexed- 
od Names of menand women. Business 


forms, laws of etiquette,etc, Muslin 


cover, 25c, Leather, soc. F.M. Thompson, Danbury,Uonn. Box 596. 





roofreading 
horoughly than any other. 
HOM 











LEARN PROOFREADING 


A profession that offers literary opportunity © ag , poouns 
profit is one that intelligent people desire. he original 
school, can prepare you for hs > more 


RRESPON DENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia. 


Readers of Taz Litkrary Digest are asked to mention the publication woen writing to aavertisers. 
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show that troops protected the Russian 
rioters, who sacked the houses of helpless 
Jews; so far as known ten Jews were killed 
and over fifty wounded. 


September 24.—London’s demand for American 
fruit is unprecedented, owing to failure of | 
the English crop. | 


It is reported that Austria fears a revolution 
of the Kossuthists. 


all foreigners except the consuls to leave 


| 
| 
| 
. hl . | 
September 25.—The Sultan of Morocco orders | 
| 

| 
Fez. | 


September 26.—Great pressure is being brought 
to bear on Lord Milner to induce him to take 
the Colonial Secretaryship. 








The Czar appoints M. de Martens as the third | 
arbitrator in the claims of the allied Powers ! 
against Venezuela. | 

| 

September 27.—The plague and cholera arere | 

ported at Pei-Tang. 
Domestic. 
THE POSTAL SCANDALS. 


September 22 —A hearing in the case of Senator | 
George E. Green,who was indicted on charges | 
of complicity in the postal frauds, begins in | 
Binghamton, N, Y. 


OTHER DOMESTIC NEwWs. 


September 21.—The convention of the Interna- | 
tional Association of Bridge and Structural | 
Iron Workers begins in Kansas City; there | 

is a fight over the admission of “Sam” Parks 

as a delegate. | 


United States Senator Reed Smoot is re- | 
' . | 

elected an apostie of the Mormon Church. | 

| 
September 22.—The time set for the exchange of | 
ratifications of the canal treaty with Colom- | 
bia expires, and the treaty is dead. 


Curtis Jett is found guilty and sentenced to 
death by a jury at Cynthiana, Ky., for the 
murder of Town Marshal Cockrill on July ar, 
1902. 


The Farmers’ National Congress assembles in 
Niagara Falls. 


September 23.—The case of W. A. Miller comes 
up before the American Federation of Labor, 
but action on it is postponed. 


Efforts are being made in Philadelphia to re- 
organize the Consolidated Lake Superior 
Company. 


Secretary Shaw will renew the refunding 
operations, to the extent of $20,000,000, due to 
the scarcity of 2-per-cent. bonds, both for cir- 
culation and for government deposits. 


Mayor Low, of New York, is renominated by 
the Fusionists by acclamation; Thomas A. 
Fulton, secretary of the Citizens Union of 
New York, resigns. 


September 24.—The Knights of Labor refuse to 
join in the labor movement in the Miller case, 
declaring it to be a political job. 


September 25.—Attorney-General Knox decides 
that the Island of Guam is not under the 
Constitution. 


Johnson’s Chess ana 
Checker Board (prepais) $9.50 


Inlaid oak, mahogany, walnut and 
maple ; beautifully polished with 
Johnson's Prepared ax. Size 22 
inches square. Smaller size 14 
inches +q Oak, maple and 
walnut, 
Special + which makes 
rd a permanent or folding 
table, 50 cents extra. We send for 
examination without one cent in 
advance. If you like it, pay price 
(no express), and 


Try for 30 Days Free 


If not satisfactory we will refund 
gt money. Johnson’s Chess and Checker rds are food 

. Serviceable and durable. Every home and cluv 
should have one. Order to-day. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wisconsin 




















ARMSTRONG & McKEL 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS-C. 
Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCK 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 
Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC properties. 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION outside wear. 
SOUTHERN 
i Chicago. 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY Covel 
eveland. vo 
SALEM necessary . 
Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 
Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY : 
Louisville. 
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ON’T be confused by all this talk 
about White Lead chalkiny, for 
this is one of its most desirable 

Pure White Lead properly 

applied will not crack, peel or scale, but 

when it fails will do so gradually from 


It will protect whatever it is applied 
to as long as a vestige of the paint re- 
mains, and does not require to be scraped 


or burned off when repainting becomes 


If interested in paint or painting, address 


National Lead Co., 100 William Strect, New York. 








A Pouring Rain 
Not a drop can touch you when 
your buggy is closed up by the 


Blizzard Storm Front 


Fits Any Buggy 
Adjusted without getting out or remov- 
is gloves. Sides open and close easily as 
oor. Large window givesclear view of 
pon. Adequate line-pocket ; pairhandled 
with ease. Folds compactly. Guaranteed. 


Ask your dealer and be sure thet the trade-mark 
‘Blizzard’ is etamped under drive pocket on inside. 
Sold by var Harness and Hardware dealers; if 
yours hasn't it, writeus. Illustrated booklet free. 


Vehicle Apron & Hood Co, 206 B. Rich St., Columbus, 0, 




















are 
SAFE 


The Blue 
Label 
Proves It 
Pasted on 


every piece of 
the genuine 


Agate Nickel: Steel 


Contains No Poison 


in the enamel. If substitutes are offered, write 

us. Booklet Free. Sold by leading Department 

and eae ie oe Stores. 

LALANCE GROSJEAN M FG. co. 
New Y¥ York. Boston. Chicago. 























it. 


000 made from one-half ac’ - 


a-ily grown throughout the U. 
and Canada. Room in your Ph 
den to grow thousands of dollars’ 
worth, Roots and seed 


8 for sale. 
Send 4c. for. postage and get o r booklet A-K telling ali about 


McDowell Ginseng Garden, Joplin, Mo. 














IN FALL 


is a Boon for All 


SCIENCE DEVISED IT 

EXPERIENCE PERFECTED IT 

PRUDENCE PRESCRIBES IT 
Easily excels and easily outlasts 
any other underwear made, Is 
therefore your best economizer, 
asit saves both health and money. 

Illustrated Catalogue Free. 





Dr. Jaeger’s S. W, S. Co,’s Own Stores 
NEW YORK: 306 Fifth Ave., 157 Broadway 
BROOKLYN: 504 Fulton Street 
BOSTON : 230-232 Boyiston Street 
PHILADELPHIA: 1510 Street 
CHICAGO : 82 State Street 
AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 














CUTTING 
is 
given by 





A COMPLETE MANICURE SET 
Nickel-plated. Pocket size. Keeps sharp for years. 

Trims the nails perfectly ; any shape or length desired. 
Sold everywhere. By mail, 25 cents 
Sterling Silver Handle 


ce $1.00 






Brass Handlewithbest 
Nickel-plate, soc. 
THE H. C. COOK CO., 17 Main St., Ansonia, Conn. 





ADDICTED TO THE DRUG HABIT? 

If so, you can be cured. Cur danatornum was est. blished in 
1875, iy | the treatment of Drug and Alcoholic Addictions, 
Cure jOME TI 

E TREATMENT IF RED. 

We have, 5 thousands that have fail d eisewhere. The 

Dr, J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 68, Lebanon, Ohio. 





BUCKNAM’S DYSPEPSIA POWDER 
cures all Stomach disorders. By mail, '0 cts. Large box 
A. 8. Bucknam, 187 Madison Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


Readers of Tae Literary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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The State of Minnesota files its petition for an 
appeal in the Northern Securities Company. | 
“Sam” Parks splits the convention of the 
Ironworkers’ in Kansas City, obtains con- 
trol and disbars a delegate opposed to him, 
September 26.— The Republican campaign in 
Iowa is opened with a speech by Governor 
Cummins at Des Moines, in which he ex- 


presses his views on the tariff question. 


Leading negroes of Washington issue a state- 


ment of their views on the race question, | 
blaming politicians for prejudice, and deny- | 
ing the desire for social equality with the 
whites. 

September 27.—It is announced that the Presi- 


dent will not confer with anybody on the 
Miller case.and that he will keep the position 


already taken in thecase. 


Delegates representing about 10,000 men decide 
to withdraw from the ironworkers’ conven- 
tion in the event of the continued supremacy 
of “Sam” Parks. 


CHESS. 


{Ail communications for this Department shouid 
be addressed : ‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.’’] 


Problem 867. 
By J. SKALIK. 
First Prize Theme B., Armeebla// Tourney. 


Black —Eight Pieces. 
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White—Six Pieces. 


1b6; 1K 283; 2Qp4; 2pBki1Bb;1psS§; 
rq1p4; 8; 8. 


White mates in two moves. 








” Painful 
Joints 


Wash the joints with hot 
water and a copious lather of 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. Allow 
the lather to stay on a few 
minutes. 

Glenn’s is the only fine voilet 
soap that contains enough 
pure sulphur to relieve rheu- 
matic pains. 

Order by mail if your drug- 
gist does not have the genuine 


Glenn’s 
Sulphur Soap 


2sc.a cake at all drug stores,or mailed 
for 30c. by The C. N. Crittenton 


te . gm 
at Co., 115 Fulton St., New York ee 


2 0008 


The 
Southern 
Mutual 
Investment 
Company 
of 
Lexington 
Kentucky 


A. Smith Bowman, 
Secretary & Gen’! Manager. 
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OVER $1,280,000.00 
PAID INVESTORS 


in nine and a half years is a record estab- 
lished by few institutions. This has been 
accomplished by the 


Southern Mutual Invest- 
ment Company 


of Lexington, Ky., and during the same time 
it has accumulated assets for the benefit of 
investors ot over $900,000.00. 

YOU, no matter what your position in life, 
whether independent capitalist or wage 
earner, can advantageously invest in this 
Company, and you are lusing profits by de- 
laying. Investments of as little as two 
dollars and a quarter per month will be ac- 
cepted, and any larger amount. 

Your investment is represented by a 
BOND, coupon or otherwise, and on these 
BOUNDS larger profits are paid than can be 
realized in any otherinstitution in the United 
States which furnishes the same security. 


Write for Explanatory Literature 
AGENTS WANTED 


Address Department 2 


S. M. I. Co. Block, Lexington, Ky. 











More 
Strength 


by means of the 


Vibratory 
Spatteur 











Restores A natural 
normal dragh 
conditions. 

Quickens method 
circulation of 
blood. In- & 


creases flow of nerv- 
ous energy. Helps 
brain and body. In- 
sures a clear com- 








plexion. Mechanical 
stimulation — not 
electrical. Endorsed 
by highest medical 
and scientific 
authority. 
A Home 

Treatment 
for men, women and children 
Send for Free Book on Vibra 


tion, describing also the Spatteur 
and other Vibratory Appliances. 


Hygeia Vibratory Co. 
314 Wahash Ave. Chicago 




















IDLE FUNDS 


In amounts of $50 up, can be profitably invested 
with us. We will receive sums in any amount—send 
you a certificate of deposit, drawing 5% until such 
time as you have enough to invest in one of our 


6% FARM MORTGAGES 


which range in amounts from $250 up. Over 20 
years of Banking and Real Estate. Personal know]- 
edge of every piece of land upon which a loan is 
made. Closest investigation courted. References 
fu-nished that will satisfy you as to our reliability 
and responsibility. Let us send you full descriptive 
list of on-hand Joans, our Booklet “WE’RE RIGHT 
ON THE GROUND,” etc., for examination. 


E. J. LANDER @ CO., Box “8,” 








HILL’S CHAMPION 








= 
Ne oR 


Does Not Disfigure the Lawn 


with ugly posts that are used but once a week. 
They can be folded up and put away till next 
wash day. Set in sockets sunk in ground. 
Hold from 100 to 150 ft. of line. Over 200,080 
in use. Department and hardware stores sell 


them. Send for Catalog 6. 


HILL DRYER CO., Worcester, Mass. 


MONTHS FREE. 


Send for a free sample copy of The Ameri- 
can Adviser—the most reliable investment 
journal published. A veritable Guide to 
profitable investments. Full informa- 
tion concerning the many golden opportunities offered in 
mining, oil ana industrial stocks. 
Fully illustrated ; well edited ; impartial. 
No investor should be without it. Write to-day. 

THE AMERICAN ADVISER, 

§23 U. 8S. Express Building, CHICAGO. 


6 gTable of Contents 
FEM IN and sample pages 
FREE. , 


A scientific book fur women, one of the most valuable 
works ever written. It treats of marriage, care of babies, 
diet, nursing, children’s diseases and tueir care, physical 
culture, personal beauty, giving information that is all im- 
portant to heaith and happiness. Has 7oo pages, beauti- 
fully illustrated, and 28 colored plates. 9 

“If the information contained in Feminology were more 
widely and timely known and heeded, endl ss and needless 
miseries might be avoided.""—Chicago Tribune, : 








Est. 11 years, 





- 















Grand Forks, N. D. 





® Write for 32-page table of contents and see what this vaiu- 
able book contains. 
~.L. Oeagetar & Co., 2216 Gladys Av., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Problem 868. 


By SaLVIOLL 


Black —T wo Pieces. 
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White —Four Pieces. 
Q7;8;7K;8;8;7p; P6k; 7B. 


to we ee 
White mates in three moves. 


Solution of Problems. 


No, 861. Author’s Key: B—B 5. 
Cooked by Q—Kt 6 ch, and P—K 8 (Kt). 
No. 862. Author’s Key: B—B 3. 

Mr. Barth informs us that he overlooked the 
very clever “ cook,” B—Kt2. Heremedies this by 
black Ps on K Kt4and 5, and black Q on K R 4. 
Several solvers declare that 1 B—B 3is stopped by 
R-Qs5. F.S. F., sends the following : 

B—RB 3 BxB R—K 2, mate 
1. - ao, ROB; : 
Nelson’s z-er (Place P on Q B 6): Key-move: Q— 
Q Kt sq. 

Solved by M. W. H., University of Virginia; 
the Rev. I. W. B., Bethlehem, Pa.; M. Marble, 
Worcester, Mass.; the Rev. G. Dobbs, New Or- 
leans; F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala; H. W. 
Barry,Boston; A. C. White, New York City; the 
Rev. J. G. Law, Walhalla, S. C.; O. C. Pitkin, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; E A. C., Kinderhook, N. Y.; E. 
N.K , Harrisburg, Pa.; Dr. J. H. S., Geneva, N. 
Y.; H. A. Seller, Denver; F. Gamage, Westboro, 
Mass.; J. E. Wharton, Sherman, Tex.; the Rev. 
W. Rech, Freeport, Ill.; C. N. F., Rome, Ga.; G. 
Patterson, Winnipeg, Can.; R. H. Renshaw, Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 

861: “Twenty-three,” Philadelphia; Z. G, De- 
troit; “Veritas,” Poughkeepsie; Dr. J. L. Car- 
doza, Brooklyn; J. M. W., Blanchester, O.; L. H. 
Jokisch, Bluff Springs, Ill.; C. W. Showalter, 
Washington, D. C.; A. H., Newton Center, Mass. 

In addition to, those reported, Dr. J. L. C. got 
857 and 859; Dr. A. F. Fuchs, Loval, Wis., 856. 
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An American Masters’ Tournament. 


Information has been received that the next In- 
ternational Masters’ Tournament will be held at 
Cambridge Spring, Pa.,in April, 1904. 

The tournament is to be of one round, open to 
sixteen players of the first rank—eight of these 
Europeans and as many more Americans. The 
first prize has been fixed at at least $1,000, and the 
second $600. There will be about $1,500 more to 
be divided among the other players. 

The foreign players invited are Dr. E. Lasker, 
the World's Champion; Dr. S. Tarrasch, Cham- 
pion of Germany; M. I. Tschigorin, Champion of 
Russia; D. Janowski, Champion of France; G. 
Maroczy, Champion of Hungary ; C. Schlechter, 





There are 1350 reasons 
why the Lambert is the best 
Typewriter on the market. 


1350 less parts to get out of order. 

1350 less pieces to pay for, 

The Lambert Typewriter costs $25, 

The Lambert Book tells all about it and costs 
nothing. Send for the Lambert Book. 


LAMBERT TYPEWRITER CO. 


1274 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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What is 


“TIP-TOP'? 


that Daus’ “ Tip-Top ” 
Duplicator is the best, 


DAUS’ 
mplest, and cheapest 


TO PROVE iirriced s 


100 copies from Pen-written and 
50 copies from Typewritten original 


we are willing to send a complete Duplicator with- 
out deposit on 10 days’ trial. 

Yo mechanism to get out of order, no washing, no 
press, no printer’s ink. The product of 23 years’ experi- 
ence in Duplicators. Price for complete apparatus, cap 
size (prints 854 in. by 13 in.), $7.50, subject to the trade 
discount of 334 per cent., or ,00 net. 























CARTER’S WRITING FLUID 
has “made its mark” for forty years. It flows freely, with 
a rich blue color, quickly changing to a permanent black, 
THE CARTER’S INK CO., Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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38 Bromficid Street, Boston. 
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EXCHANGE: will demonstrate its advantages. 


ae Send for samples of writing, with prices, etc. 
% plete stock of secon 


| Stafford’s 
$21.00 Desk 


Finished golden pol- 

ed, fine quartered| 
oak writing bed, bailt- 
up panels, double-deck 
top, moulded styl 
automatic locks, 2lega’ 
blank drawers, letter 
file; 6 all-wood file 
boxes, supply drawer, 
hang-over front, cen- 
ter drawer, decument 
file, eard index draw- 
er, back paneled and 
polished, Sent te any 
responsible person op 
approval. 
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For Self- 
Study, School 
Use, Etc. 
CORTINA’S METHOD (complete) $1.50 
Awards at Chicago and Buffalo Expos’ns, 1893, 1901 
THE IDEAL METHOD, 
Circulars, etc., on application, 
Eng. & Eng.-Sp. Pocket Dictionary & Instructor, Fle 
je ludex, 317 Pages, 25c. Imported Spanish books, 
demy of I 44 W. 84th St., N. ¥ 





By PHONOGRAPH 


Cortina’s Sp. 
Gloth, Doubi 
R. D. Cortina A 











Business men need you, Take 
a course in Chaffee’s Phono- 
graphic Institute. Al! pupils 
located. Send for Catalogue, 


A GOOD TYPEWRITER 
IN YOUR OFFICE 


Young People 


Fr. M. WOLF, Mer., 





Largest and most com- 
d-hand Typewriters of any house in the trade. Machines 
inspection. 


TITLE TO EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
124 LaSalle Street, Chicago. 
817 Wyandotte St., Kansas City. 


208 North Ninth Street, St. Louis. 
536 California Street, San Francisco. 


Readers of Tae Lirzrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Austria, and 


Champion of Amos Burn and R 
Teichmann of Engiand. 

The following seven Americans will probably 
play: H. N. Pillsbury, the United States Cham- 
pion ; J. W. Showalter, 5 Lipschuetz, F. J. Mar- 
shall, W. E. Napier, J. F. Barry, and A. B 
For the remaining place ‘there are such 
well-known experts as Max Jndd, E. Kemeny, C. 
S., Howell, J. Finn, S. P. Johnston, L. Vedemann, 
Herman Voigt, and S. Warren Bampton. 


Hodges 


The Western Championship 


In the recent tournament of the Western Chess- 
Association, Max Judd, 5S. P and L. 
Uedemann tied for first place with 14% won, 2% 


Johnson, 


lost. The following game shows how Uedemann 


caught Judd a-napping. 


Ruy Lopez. 





JUDD. UEDEMANN. JUDD. UEDEMANN 
White. Black. White. Black. 

1 P—K 4 P—K 4 20 B—K 2 B—K 4 

2Kt—K B3Kt—QB3 (at B—B3 Q 3 

3B—Kts5 Kt—b3 22 P—Kt 3 3—Q 2 

4 Castles Ktx P 23Kt—Q3 B—Kte2 

5 R—K sq Kt—Q3 24 Q-K B sq P—Q R4 

6 Ktx P Kt x Kt 25 Kt—Kt2 Bx Kt 

7 Rx Ktch B—K 2 26R xB P-R5 

8 B—Q3 Castles la7 Px P RxP 

gKt B3 B—B3 28 O—Ktsq K—Kt2 

10 R—K 3 P—Q Kt3 29 Kt3 P—Os5 

i P-Q Kt3 R—K sq 30 P x P Q x Pch 

12 R—R 3 P-Kt3 31 K—Rsq B-K3 

13 B—R 3 Kt—Kt 2 32 R Q3 R—Kt 5 

1% Kt—Q 5 B—Kte 133 Q-K Kt sq Q—K 4 

1 R—Ktsq P—Q B3 1334 VU—K3 Q—R 8ch 

16 Kt—B 4 P—() 4 35 K—Ktz2 B—Ré6ch 

17R-K3 RxR 3K x B Q—B 8 ch 

wWwBPxR Kt—B,4 Black mates in two moves, 

19 Bx Kt PxB 


The Lylle Gambit. 


One of the newest things in Philadelphia Chess- 
circles is the Gambit played with great success 
by Mr. Lylle of the Mercantile Library Chess- 
club. The opening is not new, but the way it is 
played by Mr. Lylle is new. 
fine example of this opening and aiso of the 
beautiful play of the distinguished 
Warren Bampton. 


The following is a 


expert, S. 


BAMPTON, PRAHS. BAMPTON. PRAHS. 
White. Black, White. Black. 
1P-K4 P—K 4 12 P—B 3 B—B 4 
2P—KB,4 Px P 13 Kt—Q2 P—QR 3 (k) 
3K Kt—B 3 P—K Kt4 /|14 Kt—Kt3 P—Q3 
4h—%4 P—kt 5 (a) [15 Q—K2 K Kt—B 3 
5 BxP ch(b) Kx B 16 B—K 3 Ktx K P (il) 
6Kt-K 5ch K—K 3 (c) |17 B-Q4 R—-K sq 
7QxPch KxKt(d) [18 ()R-Ktsq K—R 2 
8 P-Qach(e) K—Q 3 (f) 19 Castles Kt—Kt 6 (m) 
9 Bx Pchig) K—B 3 (h) |20 Q—B4 KtxR 
ro P—Y 5ch K—Kt 3 jor KtxB P x Kt (n) 


tt P-Q Kt 4(i) Bx P ch 22 Mate in three. 


Comments by Reichheim in The North American 
Philadelphia. 

(a) We are now on the threshold of the Muzio, 
bu} we don’t “Muze” worth a cent. 

(b) Here's where the variation comes in which, 
in hitherto official language, is called the “ sacri- 
fice of the Bishop.” 

(c) K—K sq is safer play. 

(d) Now the gambit of the two pieces is estab- 
lished. 

(e) The new play. 
Q3:9P—-Q4,B 
3 is Black’s best ninth move. 

(f) If K x K P, Castles is best answer. 
P Q—-Q sq ch is the proper continuation. 
(zg) P—Q 5 is best, compelling Black to move K 

B4 

(h) Best resource. 

(i) Fine little move, meaning check with Bishop, 
or opening Knight’s file, according to play. 


Greco gives 8 Q—B 5 ch, K 


IfK x Q 


(k) To modestly slip King away from the cruel 
attack 

(1) B x B and then Q x B ch, P—Q B 4g is the 
move ‘The line of play adopted leads to a beauti- 
ful conclusion. 

(m) Bang! 
Black. So 

(n) Evervthing all serene now. 
majority, 
that White now announced “mate in three moves.’ 
He first thought it was on the hot air principle, 
but a cold storage analvsis revealed the mate, 
which is as pretty asa picture. 


it dues. 


Has a large 


Notice what Mr. Blackburne says about Black’s 
sixth move 

How many of our solvers can find the mate in 
three moves? 
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It’s supposed to do the trick for | 


but the only thing that jarred him was 
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WHAT THE RT. REV. JOHN 
SHANLEY, BISHOP OF NORTH 
DAKOTA, SAYS: A) 
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Bowe Cite 


Produce each a disease 


Alcohol, having defrtte patholo- 
y. The d'sease yields 
Opium, Sally to the Treatment 
Tobacco as administered at the 
oe 
Using * 


following Keeley Insti- 
tutes: 


rN 


HOUSANDS of men have been saved 

from business ruin and a drunkard's 
grave and their families from misery and 
poverty by the timely suggestion of a 
friend. It is unnecessary to depict the 
sufferings that are being caused by in- 
temperance. There is no one but who 
would appreciate reading Rev. T. DeWitt 
Talmage’s lecture on the evils of intem- 
perance. Probably it is the grandest 
portrayal of the curse of liquor that the 
world has received. Ifyou are interested 
at all, or know of any one who is in the 
clutches of the liquor habit, we would be 
glad tosend youacopy of Rev. T. DeWitt 
Talmage’s lecture, together with other 
printed matter, which will clearly dem- 
onstrate to you that the indulgence in 
liquor is a disease and that we have 
cured thousands and thousands. Please 
fill out and mail coupon below. We 
will forward you by mail—plain envel- 
ope, sealed—the matter spoken of above, 
which we believe must be of interest. 
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Cut Out and Mail to Institute Nearest to You 
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I would be interested in receiving copy 
of Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage’s lecture and 
other printed matter. 
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does save them, because 
I know it is God’s truth, 
that I take the deepest in- 
terest in the Keeley Cure, 
and so long as I live I 
Shall raise my voice in 
advocating its efficacy. 





A Friend’s Opportunity | 
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Birmingham, Ala. 
Hot Springs, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal 
1170 Market St. Portland, Me. 
West Haven, Conn. Lexington, Mass. 
Washington, PD. (., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
211 N. Capitol St. g¢. Louis, Mo. 
Augusta, Ga. 
Dwight, Ill. 
Charlestown, Ind. 
Marion, Ind. 


Des Moines, lowa. 
Crab Orchard, Ky. 
New Orleans, La., 
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Boulder, Mont 
Fargo No. Dak. 
No. Conway, N. H. 
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ALWAYS ADDRESS THE INSTITUTE NEAREST TO YoU. 


Omaha, Neb., 
Cor. Leavenworth 
and 19th Sts. 
1628-38 Felicity St, Buffalo, N.Y. 
White Plains, N. Y. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Cor. 3d & Denni- 
son Ave’s, 
Portland, Ore. 
Boulder Hot Sp’ngs, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Faw end 
812 N. Broad st, Winnire, Man. 
Providence, R. 1. 


Details of treatment, and proofs of its success, sent free on 
application to any of the above-named institutes, 
** Non-Heredity of Inebriety,”” by Dr. Leslie E. Keeley, mailed on application. 
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Hundreds of well-known peo- 
ple have indorsed and recom- 
mended the Keeley treatment. 


Among them the following : 


General Neat Dow 
Col. C. H. Taytor 
Judge-Advocate-Gen. GROESBECK 
Dr. PARKHURST 
Rev. Canon FLEMING 
FRANCES E. WILLARD 
Hon. LUTHER LAFLIN MILLS 
Ex-Gov. HAstTINGs 
Rev. Dr. Gro. C. LORIMER 
Rev. T. DEWitr TALMAGE 
JoHN V. FARWELL 
Dr. Epwarp McGLynn 
Rear-Admiral WALKER 
Ex-Gov. CLAUDE MATTHEWS 
Ex-Gov. JoHN P. ALTGELD 
Rt. Rev. JoHN SHANLEY 
Gen. JAMES W. ForsyTu, U.S.A. 
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Pittsburg, Pa., 
4246 Fifth Ave 


Columbia, 8. C. 


Dallas, Texas, 
Bellevue Place 


Richmond, Va. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Huntington, W. Va. 
Waukesha, Wis. 
Toronto, Ont 


London, Eng. 
Cape Town, 8. A. 
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Complexion 


imples, and rough skin, are caused 
am indigestion, Charcoal is an active 
digestive. lt-stops fermentation, ab- 
sorbs all gases and clears up the com- 


plexion, Use 


MURRAY’S 


CHARGOAL TABLETS | 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS 


A. J. Ditman, 4| Astor House,N.Y. 





GRAY HAIR RESTORED 
“WALNUTTA" HAIR STAIN 
is prepared from the juice of the Philip- 
pine Islands walnut, and restores Gray, 
Streaked, Faded or Bleached Hair, Eye- 
brows, Beard or Moustache to its original 
color, instantaneously. Givesany shade 
from Light Brown to Black. Does not 
wash off er rub off. Contains no poisons, 
and is not sticky orgreasy. **Watnutta” 
Hair Stain will give more satisfactory results in one minute 
than all the hair restorers and hair dyes will in a lifetime. 
Price 6O cents c hottie, postpaid. ‘To convince you of its 
merits we will send a sample bottle postpaid for 20c. 
PACIFIC TRADING CO., Dist. Office 78, St. Louis, Mo. 
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TYPEWRITERS All makes, many as good as 
new at half price. State 
preferred machine; we will quote prices that will 
astonish yon. Would vou like facts about our new 
VISIBLE TYPEWRITER, an excellent machine 

at $40.00? Ask for Catalogs ; Office Furniture No. 

91; House Furniture No. 92. Twpewriters E. 
E, H. Stafford & Bros,, 262-Y64 Wabash Av., Chicage 
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No Sudden Changes 


in the climate of 


CALIFORNIA 


but a bracing, tonic, balsamic air the year round 


Best reached via the lines of the 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Operating the SUNSET LIMITED daily from 
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The World’s Best Music 


If you are a pianist or a singer you are constantly buying sheet music—and 
paying high prices for it. It lies in ragged piles around the house and becomes 
scattered and torn. You lose money by buying music in that way, to say nothing 








NEW ORLEANS, through LOUISIANA, 
TEXAS, 
NEW and OLD MEXICO, 
and ARIZONA 





For further information, free illustrated pamphlets, 
» maps, time-tables, Pullman berths reserved, address any 
Agent of the SOUTHERN PacirFic as follows ; 


NEW YORK : 349 BRoapWay ; ] BROaDWaY 


Boston: SYRACUSE: 

170 Washington Street 129 South Franklin Street 
PHILADELPHIA: BALTIMORE; 

109 South Third Street 109 East Baltimore Street 


L. H. Nuttine, General Eastern Passenger Agent 
New York City, New York 


E. O. McCormick, P. T. M., San Francisco, Cal 
T. J. ANDERSON, G. P. A., Houston, Texas 













of your loss of time and temper when searching for a particular selection. Why 
not buy your music in volumes, filled with the best selections, and thoroughly in- 
dexed? The‘ Library of the World’s Best Music ’”’ is designed for your needs. 
Its eight volumes—sheet-music size, but light and easy to handle—are crowded with 
the best vocal and instrumenial music, carefully selected by an experienced corps of 


A Complete 
Musical 
Library 


The. Library contains 300 in- 
strumental selections by great com- 
posers; melodious, not too difficult, 
including popular and operatic melo- 
dies, dances, funeral marches, and 
classic and romantic piano music, 
There are 350 best old and new 











This Bookcase Free if You Order at Once 








HAMBURG- 
AMERICAN LINE 


from New York February 2, 1904 


by Palatial Twin-Screw Steamer 







To the ORIENT). 





Auguste Victoria 





and upward 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 
HAMBURG - AMERICAN LINE 


35-37 Broadway, New York 
159 Randolph Street, Chicago 
1229 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Cruise of 74 days costing $450 } 


songs, duets, trios, and quartets. 
Thé volumes are illustrated with 400 
portraits; many of which are hand- 
some chromatic art plates printed 
in colors. The work contains 500 
biographies of musicians, and more 
than 100 copyrighted selections by 














American composers. It is the 
most complete collection of music in 
Size of Volumes, 9 x 12 Inches existence. 


2,200 Pages of Sheet Music 


There are 2,200 pages of sheet music, which would cost, if purchased one sheet at a time 
more than $200.00. The volumes are nearly sheet-music size, and are specially bound so as to 

~ open flat at the piano. Inthe preparation of the work twenty editors and special contributors 
assisted. It has been indorsed by music-loving people in every English-speaking country, 
Four hundred composers are represented, including such world-famous names as Paderewski, 
Balfe, Liszt, Wagner,-Mozart, Gounod, Beethoven, Koven, Strauss, Sullivan, and Handel, 
There are eight volumes:in the set, handsomely bound in half leather or cloth. Size of volumes, 
9 X 12 inches—nearly sheet-music size. 


Sets Sent on Approval 


Our Musical Library Club has secured an entirely new.edition of the “ World’s Best 
Music” at a price slightly above the cost of paper and printing. On this account we 
are able to offer these sets at about one-half the regular prices—payable $1.00 a 
month.. Through the Musical Library Club—direct from the ao to the cus- 
tomer—you can secure a set for $21.00 in cjoth binding and $25.00 for the half 
leather. These sets were previously sold for $35.00 and $40.00. The edition is 
small, so to avoid disappointment in rane ye secure a set, cut off the — 
to-day, sign it, and mail it tous. We will then send you a set (emgeene pa 
by us) for examination and use. After five days’ examination, if you are 
not satisfied, return the books to us at our expense. But if you decide to 
keep the set, send us $1.00 at the expiration of five days, and $1.00 a 
month thereafter until the full/amount is paid. Am extra charge of 
$3.00 must be made on Canadian orders to cover cost of duty and 
royalty, 












































Steamers 


BY DAYLIGHT | ot a 


ier, New York. 





Leave New York 8:40 A.M., Albany 8:30 A M. Sunday excepted. 
Afternoon Boat: Steamer “Mary Powell,” | 
3:15 p.m. from Desbrosses St. (1:45 Saturday). | 


§ THEMOST CHARMING INLAND 


WATER TRIP ON THE AMERI- 
HUDSON RIVER CAN CONTINENT. 
| 








BOOKCASE FREE \¢ have 4 small number of elegant oak- 
wood bookcases that are made especially 

to hold a set of the * Worid’s Best Music.” Their retail price is $4 
each, but we have decided to offer them as premiums to prom 
subscribers. To obtain a book case free with your set, it will be 
necessary tc send us your order before Oct. 26th. If your order 

is received after that date we cannot supply a bookcase with 
the set, unless, of course, you care to pay the retail price of 
for the case. This bookcase is a present from us, and 

oes not increase the cost of the music in any manner. 


The University Society 










Please send me on 
approval. pre’ . & 
set of * The orld’s 
Best Music ”in half- 
leather. If satisfactory, I 
agree to pay $1 within 5 
days, and $1 per month there- 
after for 24 months; if not sat- 
isfactory, 1 agree to return the 
set within 5 days. If this coupon 

is mailed before Oct. 26th,1 am to 
receive a bookcase with the set free. 
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“NOT A DULL LINE IN THE BOOK." 


CLE aa § Cc AL Twenty ltvely s‘etches of as many 


of ministers. By Rev. James 


TYPES cometel 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


unk & Wagnalis: ompany, New York 










78 Fifth Avenue 
New York 













Street 


CUI vin nncnannnsonsesccsonasaspsanassosnsonsenaeanel 
In ordering cloth, change 24 months to 20 months. 
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By Seumas MacManus 


rhe stories have all the racy flavor of the genuine 
Irish tale and are told by a master of the style.—Salt 
Lake Tribune, Sa't Lake City, Utah. 


THE RED POOCHER 


na story bubbling over with genuine Irish 
wit are told the varied experiences of an 
ingenious poacher who succeeded in boldly 
hoodwinking four gamekeepers and shooting 
over the same estate as many different 
seasons. F 








ROLLICKING FUN 
Tn these four stories Seumas MacManus has sent 
again some ro'licking fun to America. —Louisrille 
Courier-Journal, 
NAIVETE AND HUMOR 


The interest is aroused alike by the ingenuity and 
boldness of the depredator and by the naivete and 
humor of the victimized gamekeeper — Baltimore 


American, 
REAL GENIUS 
The Poacher is a real genius of a daredevil , and these 
rollicking tales, each with a surprise at the end like the 
snap of a steel spring, are well worth reading. — Pitts- 
burg Gazette. 


CHARACTERISTICALLY IRISH 
This is a thoroughly characteristic Irish story. not 
only in dialect and atmosphere, but in theme as well. 
—Pittsburg Chronicle Telegraph. 
HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL 
It has every element of success. — Providence 
Sunday Telegram, 
NO SUPERIOR 


It sets forth a side of Irish life and character which 
is full of attractiveness and charm, Mr. MacManus 
has no superior in the portraval of scenes of the char- 
acter described in ‘‘ The Red Poocher.” — Brooklyn 


Daily Eagle. 
WIT AND FUN 


There is plenty of Irish wit and fun, and some vivid 
pictures of peasant life in this little book. —Detroit 


Free Press. 
INIMITABLE STYLE 
Like the author’s other books, these stories are told 
in the Irish dialect in his inimitab e style. —Nerrark 
Daily Advertiser. 
PASCINATING THROUGHOUT 
The fascination that attends al! stories of successful 
and gentlemanly graft delights the reader to the very 
end.—Public Opinion, New York. 
GENUINE HUMOR 
The tales are bright and interesting, and the dialect 
is never oppressive, but genuinely humorous. — 
Washington Evening Star. 
CELTIC PHILOSOPHY 


Suffice it then to say that four more delightful bits 
of genuine Celtic philosophy and humor have not 
come to us. Philadelphia Kecord, 


12mo, Cloth, 130 pages, Orna- 
mental Cover, Half-tone Fron- 
tispiece. Price, 75c. postpaid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 


























“Full of Dignity and Power.”—Herald and 
Presbyter, Cincinnati. 





OrFiciALLy Apoptep sy THE New York City 
ScHoots AND New York State REGENTS. 


39 Volumes—aAuthors and Their Works. 
2 Volumes— Songs, Hymns and Lyrics. 
2 Volumes—Dictionary of Authors. 

2 Volumes—Synopses of Noted Books. 


1 Volume—Index and Guide to Systematic 


Readings. 
46 Volumes in all. 
20,000 pages and 800 illustrations. 





The work cof 300 editors, critics and scholars 





It contains the best of science, philosophy, 
history, biography, poetry, humor, travel, 
fiction, oratory, essays, letters—in a word, 
all the best and most lasting literary thought 
of sixty centuries. 


What Purchasers Say 

S. S, McClure: ‘It is undoubtedly the most suc- 
cessful publication ever undertaken in this country, if 
not in the world.” 

Philip D. Armour: ‘“‘I gave Armour Institute of 
Technology a set of the Warner Library and took one 
for myself, because I am convinced that it is the most 
valuable set of books for private or public library now 
to be had.” 

General Fitzhugh Lee; ‘The ‘Li of the 
World’s Best Literature’ is the most valuable and 
fascinating work I have ever had in my library.” 


Rev. Charlies James Wood, LL.D.: ‘The War- 
ner Li will prove the force that starts anew epoch 


in the intellectual life of the American people.” 








You Like to Own 





THE LITERARY DIGEST 


| How Would 





an ideal library containing the best of the plays 
of Shakespeare and Moliére, the poems of 
Goethe, Chaucer and Longfellow, the stories 
of Dumas and Dickens, the essays of Emerson, 
Schopenhauer- and Macaulay, the humor of 
Aristophanes, Mark Twain and Charles Lamb 
—in a word, a library containing the best of 
every author you ever admired or wanted to 
read ? 


Charles Dudley Warner 


was the first to bring such a library within 
your reach in a superb set of forty-six books, 
It is, in truth, the World’s Best Literature, 
and the largest private libraries cannot equal it 
in scope. With it. you need never again be 
ignorant of any. literary subject. The 


Famous 
Warner Library 


not only includes masterpieces, but gives 
critical-essays‘on noted authors by the greatest 
living writers. 


Governor Yates, of Illinois said: 


“ The eA ge feature of the Warner Li- 
brary—and.the one.which places it above ail other 
libraries—is found_in, the critical and interpreta- 
tive reer which enable us to know and under- 
stand each great master as he was known and un- 
derstood by his greatest exponent and biographer.” 


LESS THAN HALF PRICE 


‘No one need now remain without this mag- 
nificent Library. | By joining the ‘‘ Public 
Opinion” ‘Clb: you can secure a set of the 
New Memorial Edition, newly revised and en- 
largeds at Less Than One-Half the Publish- 
er’s~ Price-and~ on small monthly payments 
amountiiig to only a few cents a day. This is 
an opportunity to equip your home with 
the iooet library which has ever been 
gathered together in small compass since 
the making of books began. 


Cut off the coupon and send 
it to us TO-DAY ! 
It will bring full par- BR 
ticulars and handsome speci- 


men pages without cost to 
you ; ‘also a 


Sample Copy Free 
of ‘* Public Opinion,’’ 
the most instructive 
weekly . magazine 
published, con- 
taining the 
news of t 
world for 
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Public 
Op‘nion 
Club 

9t and 92 Fifth 
Ave., New York City 
Gentlemen : Please 
send without cost to 
me, sample copy of 
“Public Opinion,” also 
sample pages and full 
particulars of your adver- 
tising offer of the “ Library 
of The World’s Best Litera- 
thre.” 
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JONATHAN 


A TRAGEDY 
By Thomas Ewing, Jr. 


The Bookseller, Newsdealer and Stationer, 
New York: 

He has rendered the great Bible story 
into a sympathetic drama, bringing out the 
tragic situations of Jonathan’s life with force 
and feeling. 


12mo, cloth, $i net. By Mail, $1.05 














Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, N. Y. 














A Story of Life Among the Cowboys 


The Rustler 


By FRANCES McELRATH 


Every reader who delights in a tale full of dash and 
adventure, love, and breathless suspense will revel in 
this story of the adventures of a spirited Eastern girl 
in the recent ‘‘ Rustler” uprising of outlaw cattlemen 
in Wyoming. 

The Christian Guardian, Toronto: ‘In its 
sweeping breeziness it suggests Bret Harte. There is. 





HAND-BOOK OF MEDICAL 
AND ORTHOPEDIC GYMNASTIG 


By Anpers Wipe, M.D., Lecturer in Medical 
Gomes and Orthopedy at the al Carolean 
edico-Surgical Institute, Stockholm. e principles 
and application of Swedish gymnastics, also treating of 
massage and orthopedics, with descriptions of many 
cases of illness helped or cured by gymnastic treatment. 
Illustrated with half-tone engravings. 8vo, Cloth. 
Price, $3.00. It should be in the library of every phy- 
sician and in the hands of every layman who desires to 
develop himself toward physical perfection—Health 
Culture, New York. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., PUBS., New York: 














sentiment without sentimentality; there is r 
but it is romance amid the clang of labor.” 


12mo, Cloth. lllustrated. $1.20 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York 














BRIGHT BOYS CAN MAKE MONEY 


selling “Tue Literary Dicest.” Write for particulars 
+0'30,Lafayette Place, New York. 





ieaders of ‘uz LITERARY Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Marig Jeanne Du Barry 


SPECIAL OFFER 


French Court 
Memoirs 


be: Henry of Navarre to and through the reign 
of Du Barry (whose personal memoirs occupy 
four of the volumes) this set of books covers the back- 
stairs-and-kitchen-gossip side of French Court history, 
much as Guizot covers its outward manifestations. 
And where so much was set afoot with secret and 
obscure design, where so little was open and above- 
board, where boudoir councils dictated treaties and the 
wounded vanity of favorites instigated campaigns, 
where a low-born woman’s caprice could send forth 
the torch to lay waste the half of Europe, it is impossi- 
ble to comprehend the curious events of history with- 
out knowing the intimate details of those underlying 
causes. It is characteristic of these Memoirs that in 
dealing with the peculiar affairs which are associated 
in every one’s mind with French Court history of the 
period, their very simplicity and frankness purge them 
of all offense. 

The undersigned controls a few sets of these ag wey 
French Court Memoirs (translated with fidelity into 
English), which can be secured, in one hg sets only 
at a very low price and on small month y payments, if 
preferred, provided application be made at once. 
These few copies are from a limited numbered and 
registered de /uxe edition, bound up to sell at 10a 
volume. But through a binder’s error the leather of 
the volumes is imperfectly matched; consequently it 
becomes advisable to dispose of them outside of — 
lar subscription channels, and at a price about equal to 
the value of the unbound sheets. 

A booklet fully describing the edition will be sent, 
together with price particulars, if you sign and send the 
inquiry slip below a¢ once. Address 





J. B. Chadbourne, 11 East 16th St., New York 


Please send me particulars—advertisement in 
Tue Literary Dicgsr7, Oct, 10, '03: 


DMN. a edd sink ERS EE + 90% Epo es erCes Sduveniness 


MAMIE. « on0c soagocnsreestncescccceccescesocecs cece 











AN IMPORTANT WORK FOR PREACHERS, BIBLE 
ST_DENTS, AND THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS 











WE EXTRA-GANONICAL 
LIFE OF CHRIST 


By BERNHARD PICK, Ph.D., D.D. 


It presents the accounts concerning Christ 
contained in the apocryphal gospels, to- 
gether with other miscellaneous records 
not found in the New Testament, including 
the newly discovered “ Logia.” 

“It has special interest now when there is a re- 
vival of scripture study and the tendency to read the 
Bible in the light of anything which shall make its 


passages clearer or richer with meaning.’’— Chicago 
Chronicle. 


‘* The material is presented without any theological 
bias or any purpose other than that of pure scholar- 
ship.”’—St. Louis Globe Democrat. 
12mo, Cloth, 320 Pages. 1.20 Net; by 

Mai 


» $1.29. 








FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York & London 
RARE a8 LE AES 











The Perfect Perpetual Calendar. 
Simplest, most reliable; 50cents. Post-free. Funk 
& Wagnai!s Co., 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


THE TEMPLE SERIES of BIBLE CHARACTERS 
and SCRIPTURE HANDBOOKS 


Following upon the notable success achieved by the Temple Bible, this series of little books, 
for the use of Bible classes, will be received with double welcome. The object of the series is toe 
furnish an accurate and comprehensive handbook for the Sunday-school as well as for private 
study. The volumes of the series, which in general appearance are uniform with the Temple 
Bible, number twenty-eight in all, as follows : 


David, the Hero-King of Israel. 

















The Rev. | Aaron and the Levitical Legislation.—The 
Canon Knox-Little, M.A. Rev. Professor Wilkins, D.D., Professor of 

Abraham and the Patriarchal Age.—The O. T. Literature, Trinity College, Dublin. 
Rev. Professor Duff, D.D., Professor of | Joshua and the Palestinian Conquest.— 
Hebrew and O. T. Literature, United Col- Rev. Professor W. H. Bennett, D.D., Pro- 
lege, Bradford. fessor of O. T. Exegesis, Hackney College, 

Primer of Biblical History, being a Sketch | London. 
of the Whole Field.—By Rev. O. V.| Gideon and the Judges.—Alfred Croom 
Barnicott, M.A. Paterson, M.A., Oriel College, Oxford. 


Joseph and the Land of Egypt.—Rev. Pro-| Samuel and the School of the Prophets.— 
fessor Sayce, D.D., LL.D., Professor of | James Sime, Esq., M.A., F.R.S.E., late 
Assyriology, vipa Principal Craigmount College, Edinburgh. 

Brahmanism, Buddhism, and the Allied 

. : 5. ¢....| The Kings of Israel and Judah.—Rev. Pro- 
ae sg pra aa — * — fessor F, Brown, D.D., Union Theological 
enzies, -- rotessor 0 ecology, U ni- Seminary, New York, U.S.A. 
versity of St. Andrews. 

The Age of the Prophets—Pre-exilic. 1 Aen oe Pree ry ~ a 
Rev, Professor Skinner, D.D., Professor of res Ch he 1 pete fey Sates 'wtos 
Hebrew, Westminster College, Cambridge. ee 

The Christian Persecution and the Early | Daniel and the Epoch of the Captivity.— 
Martyrs.—The Rev. Professor Herkless, Rev. Mitchell Hunter, M.A. 

D.D., Professor Ecclesiastical History, Uni-| The Historical Connection between the 
versity of St. Andrews. Old Testament and the New.—Rev. 

The Life of Christ.—The Very Rev. Stewart, G. Milne-Rae, D.D. 

D.D., LL.D., Principal St. Mary’s College,| The Twelve Disciples and their Disci- 
University of St. Andrews. pline.—The Rev. G. Milligan, M.A. 

John.—The Rev. Canon W. Benham, D.D.,| Peter.—The Rev. G. Sarson, M.A., Rector of 
London. Dover. 

Solomon and the First Temple.—The Very | The Church of the First Century.—The 
Rev. C. W. Stubbs, D.D., Dean of Ely. Rev. Professor Clark, LL.D., D.C.L, 

Paul.—The Rev. J. Gamble, M.A., B.D. Professor of Philosophy, Queens College, 

Saul and the [Monarchy.—Rev. W. Sinker, Toronto, Canada. 

D.D., Trinity College, Cambridge. The Early Christian A pologists.—The Rev. 

The Bible—What It Is and How We Got W. Carslaw, D.D. 

It.—The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of | Confucianism, Taoism, and Zoroastrian- 
Sodor and Man. ism.—Professor H. C. Porter, Ph.D., Yale 

Moses and the Epoch of the Exodus.—The University, New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 
Ven. Archdeacon Walkins, D.D., Professor | Mohammedanism.—P. de Lacy Johnstone, 
of Hebrew, University of Dublin. Esq., M.A.(Oxon.), late Bengal Civil Service. 























Twenty-eight volumes. 4% x5% inches. Frontispieces. Illuminated title-pages. 
30 cents zet, per volume. A sample volume sent, postpaid, upon receipt of 30 cents. 











Ghe Rev. FLOYD W. TOMPKINS says of 


THE TEMPLE BIBLE 


“TI hardly know of any other edition that can take the place of it. The notes alone are 
worth a great deal .. . and are very suggestive. Nothing can equal the advantage of hav- 
ing the Bible in this form. It can be studied book by book ; it can be carried on a journey ; 
its literary merit can be appreciated; and, above all, its spiritual message received.” 


25 vols., including the volume *‘ An Introduction to the Study of the Scriptures.” Six additional 
vols. devoted to the Apocrypha are also ready. An Introduction, Notes, and Frontispiece in each volume, 


Books measure 4x 5 inches. Bound in Limp Leather, 60c., net, each; Cloth, 40c., net, Postage extra. 


Publishers J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY Philadelphia 











Three Favorites with the Reading Public 
FIFTH LARGE EDITION FOURTH LARGE EDITION THIRD LARGE EDITION 
The Transfiguration The Real How Paris 
of Miss Philura Latin Quarter Amuses Itself 


Miss Kingsley’s capital “ New- Fascinating glimpses into the Within the gates of the Kingdom 
Thought’’ Story. Lllust. 4octs. heart of Bohemia. Illust. $1.20. of Fun. Illust. $1.50 met, 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., N. Y. AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
































C OF LAW AND LAWYERS 
URIOSITIES good chiens pelaiine tote legal 


profession. We know of no volume better adapted 
to amuse and edify both the lawyer and the lay- 
man.’’—Green Bag, Boston. 

8vo, Cloth, $3.00 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs., NEW YORK 


The Searchers 
A powerful story depicting the searchers after love, 
truth, sin. By MARGARETTA Byrpg. 12mo, Cloth, 
452 Pp., $1.50. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 








Files work, of vast importance to the human race, provides an authoritative exposition 


of the entire subject of preventive medicine intended for both profession and laity 











“© To the medica: profession the work appeals with force as being the only one in 
the language which covers the whole ground, and to the unprofessional reader it has 
value for the suggestion it gives for individual conduct so as to keep in perfect health.”’ 

—CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 


64e PREVENTION 
OF DISEASE 


BY AVTHORITIES OF INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION 


Translated from the German by Wilmott Evans 
INTRODUCTION BY H. TIMBRELL BULSTRODE, M.D. 


Medical Department of H. M. Local Government Board, Lecturer on Public Health in the Medical School 
of Charing Cross Hospita!, Honorary Member of the Council of the Epidemologica/ Society of London, etc. 


2 Baars work presents the latest opinion and the most conclusively demonstrated fact on 

the prevention of every important form of human disease. It is the first work in the 
English language to provide research from eminent specialists and authorities on this entire 
vast subject. Its dignity and importance as a vital contribution to progressive medical science, 
and as an aid in providing humanity with the means toward securing relief from physical 
suffering, have won for it profound appreciation from both laity and profession. The 
prophylactic methods of all nations are considered and explained. The history and growth 
of preventive measures are thoroughly yet concisely set forth. Each of the separate organs, 
systems and tissues of the body is systematically treated. The great scope which exists for 
preventive measures, the vast amount of working material provided in this work will be 
apparent to all who avail themselves of its instructive contents. 


A Brief List of Some of the Subjects Treated 


Hygiene, Sanitation, Diet, Habits, Mind, Medicine, Surgery, Prophylactics 
Diseases of Women, Children, Infectious Diseases 
Venereai Disorders, Nervous Disorders, Mental Disorders 
Diseases of the Eye, Ear, Nose, Throat, Teeth, Mouth, Skin, Blood, Digestive 
Organs, Heart, Lungs, Urinary and Generative Organs, Etc,, Etc. 


COMMENDED BY THE PROFESSION AND THE PRESS 


Medical Men indorse It 


Written by men eminent in their specialty, it will be 
of great value to the physician. Each subject is pre- 
sented thoroughly and most attractively. — Francis A. 
Seratchley, M.D., University and Bellevue Hospital 
Medical College, New York City. 


Praise from the Medical Press 
(Continued) 


The medical officer of health as wellas the general 
practitioners will derive inspiration from it.—Mil- 
waukee Medical Soureadt 


It appeals to the thoughtful practitioner, the sani 
tarian, and medical health officers —Philadelphia 
Medical World, 


The authorship represents as fine an array of medi- 
cal talent as is to be found in the world, and the quality 
of work does not belie the authorship. The work is a 
very readable one—valuable to the practitioner, inter- 
esting to the layman.—Medical Standard, New 
York. 


Many will be both astonished and delighted at the 
very broad sense in which the term preventive medi- 
cine is used —Medical Record, New York. 

The work is clear, practical and reliable, and should 
| be carefully studied by all progressive physicians.— 
practical vice such as is daily needed in prac- | The Southern Clinic, Richmond, Va 

. J. Chariton, M.D., Savannih, Ga 

I am studying it, and I feel that it is going to be a Commended by Daily Press 
valuable help to me in my practice, as it possesses to a ee 1 . 
remarkable teres just what is essential, and gives this | re il may en core y sommpentol bp eetiedl 
in most cases in a very practical manner.—R. F. | Men as well as the lay reader —San Francisco 


It is a capital production in every respect — William 
P. Spratling, M.D., Supt. Craig Colony for Epi- 
leptics, Sonyea, N. Y. 


It will be of great profit to me, and I consider it a 
contribution to medical literature of exceeding impor- 
tance. The articles are by men of the highest reputa- 
tion —Daniel B. St. John Roosa, M.D., New 
York. 


I am making daily use of it, and would not like to 
be without it.-W. W. Clapp, M.D., Birmingham, 
Ala 

{am delighted with the work. It should be in the | 
library and read by every progressive physician, as it is 
full of 
tice.— 








Macfarlane, M.D., Long Island City. 


Praise from the Medical Press 


An important contribution towards the development 
of preventive medicine.— The Lancet, 


The work is a distinctly valuable one. Those con- 
sulting the different sections will seldom fail to dis- 
cover matter of interest and practical utility. British 
Medical Journal 


| 
| 


Chronicle. 


Its predominating practicality will draw to it the 
attention it deserves —Boston Evening Tran- 
script, 


There is no doubt that the publishers have rendered 
a public service by publishing this work.—The Sun, 
New York, ina 36 column review. 

It offers a sound and healthy code of life for all who 
are not physically erfect, which few people are.— 
Springfield Republican. 
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Two Volumes, Svo, Cloth, 1,081 pp. Net Price, $3.75 per 
Volume. $7.50 per Set. Write for Circular 














53 Sets at Half 


Price and Less! 


27 Sets, Seal Russia Binding 
Regularly, $11.00; Special, $5.50 


26 Sets, 4-Morocco Binding 
Regularly, $12.50; Special, $6.00 
Till They Meet 


No Money Down Sou Approvai 


A Masterly Political History of the 
Nation from Lincoln to Garfield by 
one of America’s Greatest Statesmen 


Hon. James G. Blaine 





Just a few Sets left in stock of His Masterpiece 


Twenty Years 


of Congress 
From LINCOLN to GARFIELD 


A succinct and impartial history of the national 
legislation upon the great questions arising from seces- 
sion and the Civil War, including Emancipation, Re- 
construction , Legal Tender Paper, Return to Specie, Im- 
peachment of President Johnson, Work of the Elect- 
oral Commission, and hundreds of other important 
domestic and foreign measures. The contemporary 
administrations are described with great thoroughness. 
There are many sketches of the prominent leaders in 
Congress during the twenty years included in this his- 
tory, with anecdotes and reminiscences of extraordinary 
interest. The introductory chapters show the causes 
which brought on the Civil War, and throw many im- 
portant side-lights on this period. Information is here 
given which could be found e’sewhere only by consult- 
ing hundreds of individual works and hunting through 
the voluminous documents. 

Indispensable as a reference work to Writers, 
Public Speakers, Editors, Politicians, etc. 


At the above bargains the sets will be Quer 
snapped up, so we advise prompt action 
Sign and mail the coupon, and we'll send you 
the work on approval 
We prepay carriage. You may keep and examine them 
or five days 





Twenty Years of Congress 


Funk & WaGNnatts Company 
30 Lafayette Place, New York 
Gentlemen :—Please send me, on approval, car- 


riage prepaid, one set of “‘ Twenty Years in Con- 
eens Re $8 6 2 85 sss It is understood 
may keep and examine the work for five days, 

and if satisfactory, I agree to remit the price...... 

($5.50 for seal Russia, $6.00 for half morocco). 

MEE ecvascbacteopesacsrsssteteustabuseds Cele 

L.D. 

Address 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 





Decennial Edition 


= Containing 17,000 new terms, besides 
many other additional features of im- 
portance and value. 


The New FUNK & WAGNALLS 


tandard 
Dictionary 


At an expense of nearly $50,000, a new, 
revised, and enlarged edition of this 
great work has just been issued, 


A BRIEF SUMMARY OF THE 
NEW FEATURES JUST ADDED 


Over 17,000 Newly Anglicized Terms ; List of over 
4,000 Irregular Plurals ; Pronunciation Bible and Apo- 
cryphal Names ; New and Costly Illustrations ; Latest 
Statistics of Population; Revision of Appendix and 
Proper Names; Necrology Brought Down to Date; 
Glossary Hawaiian, Samoan, Haitian Terms ; Newly 
Anglicized Spanish, Cuban, Porto Rican, Philippine, 
Australian, African Terms, etc. 


POINTS of SUPERIORITY 
WEIGHT OF AUTHORITY Made by more and 


higher specialists 
than have been ever before employed on any diction- 
ary (over 250), the Standard excels all others in preci- 
€ sion, exactness, and weight of authority. 


EXTENT OF COMPLETENESS jvcnais, 


end, with 17,000 most recent terms just added (over 
317,000 terms in all), the Standard surpasses all of 
the old dictionaries, containing 10,000 terms found in 
no other work. 





With common 
) CONVENIENCE IN USING ,, canings, given 
first, word-grouping lists, synonyms and antonyms, 
capitals and compounds always indicated, the Standard 
gives you the most satisfying information in the least 


time 

si In all 
t- POPULARITY AND ACCEPTANCE }.. ging 
i" schools, colleges, univers'ties, government depart- 
s. ments, newspaper offices, private libraries, etc., etc., it 
in is the most consulted, most quoted dictionary in the 
S- English language. 

ry A positive necessity to every intelligent Per- 
ra son. Send the coupon and open your door to 
ve this million-dollar guest. 

It- e 

ch Price Advanced Nov. Ist 
rs, To meet the expense necessitated by this latest en- 


largement and revision, the price of the Standard will 
advance $3 00 on each of the different styles of bind- 
ly ing, after November rst, 1903. The work has now 
reached the highest point of present-day dictionary ex- 
celence. It hasabsolutely no rival. If you will sign 
and mail us the subjoined Inquiry Form, we shall send 
you a handsome pamph'et and full information con- 
a cerning our easy-payment plan. 





USE THIS INQUIRY FORM 
Funk and Wagnalls Company, 30 Lafayette Pl., N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please forward without expense to me 
acopy of The Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary 
rospectus, showing sample pages, illustrations, etc. 


Also particulars of your Price Saving and Easy Terms 
of Payment Offer. 
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No matter what other Shakespeare you may have you will fall in love at first sight with the 


superb BOOKLOVERS’ EDITION. Itis not the work of one or two editors merely, but the notes 
and explanatory matter in each of the forty volumes represent the best thought and scholarship of 


200 of the World’s Greatest Shakespearian Authorities 


It makes plain every obscure word and phrase, and passage. 
It represents the famous Cambridge text, accepted by scholars as 
: just what Shakespeare wrote 

The entire set contains 7,000 pages, 40 beautiful 
Full-page plates in colors and 400 reproductions of 
rare engravings of Shakespeare's time. The BOOK- 


LOVERS’ EDITION is in 
40 CONVENIENT VOLUMES 


(A Play to a Volume) 


just the right size for handling and they are bound 
in an attractive silk cloth cr half leather bind- 
ing, stamped in gold. Among the striking, 
valuable 


and exclusive features of this most admirable 
edition are 





Critical Comments on the plans and characters, selected 
from the writings of 200 eminent Shakespearian scholars 
making the plot clear and interesting. 

Complete Glossaries immediately following each play, giv- 
ing the meaning of every obsolete or difficult word. 

Study Methods, consisting of Study Questions and Sugges- 
tions—constituting a complete course in Shakespear- 
ian study, 

Arguments written in an interesting story-telling style, giving 
the plot and the development of the story of each play. 
Notes—Two full sets of them in connection with each play— 
one for the average reader and another for the critical 

student. 

Life of the Poet by Dr. Israel Gollancz, with critical esti- 
mates of Shakespeare’s character and genius by Walter 
Bagehot, Leslie Stephen and other writers. 

Topical Index— Equal to aShakespeare Concordance. 


THE COUPON CUTS THE 
PRICE IN TWO 


Last Spring we distributed an entire edition 
which was quickly claimed by discriminating 
i Qq Sy booklovers, and many were too late to par- 
f ‘ ticipate. To satisfy these and to accommo- 
date our book-public generally, we have 
been able to secure for cash, another 
smaller edition, which will also be distributed through our LIBRARY CLUB. 

The limited number available will not last long, and application for one of these sets should 
therefore be made at once, using the coupon at the ri; 


Henrietta 
Crosman 


as 
Rosalind 


t. THE 

Our special bargain prices are $27.00 for a set in half-leather binding and #21.00 fm 
for cloth binding--payable at the rate of #2.00 a month. These are about haif the COOPE! 

regular prices of This ition, and the cost to you of the forty volumes amounts to little COMPANY 

more than fifty cents a volume. New York 


SENT FREE ON APPROVAL 


Cut out the coupon, sign it and mail it to us to-day, and we will send you a set, 
express prepald, for examination. You do not pay a cent until you examine the 
books ane are satisfied with them. If not satisfactory you may return them, of 


course, also at our expense. 

i We have received so many inquiries 
Special Premium Offer about our Shakespearian Pictures 
that we have decided to renew temporarily our former popular offer. 
The first 250 who send in the “approval” coupon at the right will 
receive absolutely free with the volumes one of these beautiful 
pictures, matted and framed in oak (ready for hanging) of six 
scenes from Shakespeare executed in colors. This is equal in 
value to pictures regularly soid at $2.75 each. 


THE SIEGEL COOPER CO. 


Please send 
me on approv- 


al, prepaid, a 


ka Booklovers’ 


Shakespeare 
¢ half leather.* If 
satisfactory I agree 
to pay 61 within & 
4 days of receipt of books, 
and he per month there- 
& after for 13 months ; if not 
©” satisfactory | agree to return 
the set within 5 days of re- 
ceipt. If my order is among 
the first 250 lam to receive the 

picture premium with the set. 


Oo 


SGGRG. . .ccvrscesuessvcicsnessceveenetaie 

6th Avenue, 18th and 19th Streets PORE jesse citsiaceenceinecipicaa 
ick mee Sg eS = PENT On. Un IEE ry 

Lit. D. 10-10, * In ordering cloth change 13 months 


to 10 months, 








A New Volume in the Great Commanders Series. Edited by Gen. James Grant Wilson 


ADMIRAL PORTER 


By JAMES RUSSELL SOLEY 


Formerly Assistant Secretary of the Navy 


JN the annals of the United States Navy no single family has borne 
itself with greater distinction or deserved higher honor than that of 
the Porters. An adequate biography of the great Admiral has long 
been wanting, and Mr. Soley’s book, upon which he has been long en- 
gaged, and into which he has brought much information generally un- 
available, will be welcomed by all interested in the history of America. 
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BECAUSE HOUSEWORK and steady 
sewing are hard on the hands is no reason 
why a houseworker should have hard, 
stained, unlovely ones, or why a seam- 
stress should be disfigured by roughened 
fingers. HAND SAPOLIO will gently remove 
the loosened cuticle and impart strength 
to the new skin below. 








THOSE WHO USE HAND SAPOLIO need 
no cosmetics—nature, relieved, does its 
own perfect work. Other soaps chem- 
ically dissolve the dirt—HAND SAPOLIO re- 
moves it. Other soaps either gloss over 
the pores, or by excess of alkali absorb the 
healthful secretions which they contain. 








TRY HAND SAPOLIO. Its steady use will 
keep the hands of any busy woman as 
white and pretty as if she was under the 
constant care of a manicure. It is truly 
the ‘Dainty Woman’s Friend.” 
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